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In regard to the newest, best and cheapest, school books 
consult the American Book Company. Their unequaled list 
of over 3000 educational publications has just been enriched 
by a new and important series of English Classics for 
Schools, including the works prescribed by New York 
and New England Colleges, to be read by candidates for 
examination in English Composition, The Series includes 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of 
Chatham, 20 cents; The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers from The Spectator, 20 cents; Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, 50 cents; Scott’s Marmion, Jn Press ; 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Zen Selections, 20 cents; 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, zo cents; Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, 20 cents. 


Prof. Dreyspring’s French Reader, 75 cents, 
just issued, is a valuable addition to his series of foreign 
language text-books on the Cumulative Method. Prof. 
Dreyspriog’s plan of teaching has attracted the favorable 
attention of leading instructors in German and French and 
a list of his books, which are steadily growing in popularity, 
includes Easy Lessons in German, 60 cents; Easy 
Lessons in French 60 cents ; First German Reader, 
60 cents; French Reader, 75 cents; Cumulative 
Method in German, $1.20; Grammar Verb Drill, 
$1.20; Leichte Aufgaben in English, $1.00. 


To President Harper’s Inductive Classical 
Series have recently been added his Inductive Latin 
Primer, $1.00; Caesar, $1 20; and Virgil, $1.25. 


For Information 


No Series of Latin and Greek texts has created so favor- 
able an impression or become so popular in as short a time 
as Dr. Harper’s. 


Besides the above works and those previously issued, the 
following are in preparation and will form part of the Induc- 
tive Series: Harper and Stewart’s Cicero; Harper and 
Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer; Harper and Castle’s 
Greek Prose Composition; Harper and Wallace’s Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Sup- 
plementary Greek Reading and Homer’s Iliad. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader, $1.15. A new 
Manual of English Literature, is a revised edition of this 
popular work, widened in scope, improved in arrangement, 
and enriched with upwards of 100 excellent’ portraits and 
facsimile autographs. The selections from the best English 
and American authors from Shakespeare down, and the 
work includes a critical analysis of each period, critical 
and biographical notes of each author, lists of contempor- 
aneous writers, and explanatory foot notes. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States, 
$1 00, is a Key to all the trees east of the Rocky Mountains 
and north of southern Virginia and Missouri. It enables 
one to name any tree within the section named without 
special botanical study. 


Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic, 35 cents. 
Aims to restore this important study to its proper place 
in the public school curriculum. Its favorable reception at 
the hands of teachers fully justifies the belief that such a 
book was needed. 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, 65 cents. The 
higher work of an entirely new two-book series of arith- 
metics, embodies what js considered the best in modern 
methods of teaching the subject. It is logical in arrange- 
ment, philosophical in treatment, original, progressive, and 
thoroughly modern in method. 


Milne’s High School Algebra, $1.00, is a one book 
course for college preparatory schools and high schools, 
covering all of the subject required in examinations of 
candidates for admission to any college in the United 
States. It is endorsed by the leading colleges. 


Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader, 25 cents, 
steadily grows in popularity, objective in treatment, it 
employs the word, phrase, sentence, and phonic methods of 
teaching reading. Beautiful illustrations and carefully en- 
graved script lessons are important features of the work. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction, 
includes the only logical series of school books published 
containing an adequate treatment of the whole realm of Ele- 
mentary Art Instruction. It consists of Books 1, 2, and 3, 
$1.00 per dozen; Books 4 to 9 inclusive, $1.80 per dozen, 
besides Outlines for Teachers, Color Tablets, Drawing 
Models, and all necessary material. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 48 cents; 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary, 72 cents ; 
Websters High School Dictionary, 98 cents; are 
all new editions based on the great ‘‘Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary.” They are confidently recommended as 
being fuller and better than any other. 

Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Specially favorable terms for introduction. ‘ Educational 
Bulletin” of new books and Catalogue Sections of our 
Descriptive List sent free on request z 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
Please mention Journal of Education, 


Atlanta 


vo. ENg@lish Classic Series 


For Classes in English Literature, Reading. Grammar, ete. 
EDITED BY RMUINRENT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOLARS. 


Each Volume contains a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, etc., etc. 


The plan of preparation is uniform In addition to an introdnction, and a biographical sketch of the 
author, the text is amply supplied with historical, etymological, and other explanatory notes 

Each number is devoted to a single author, and that part of bis writings has been selected which would 
best illustrate his style, as well as otherwise interest the pupil ur the general reader. As many leading 
teachers hold that a taste for good literature is best acquired by the reading of m ny of the best authors, 
rather than by the critical study ofa few, the Classics may further invite favor by the fund of such materi 1 


they offer. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


fA. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


old edition, 


Two Great Series of Text-books United: 


THE SHELDON SERIES ano THE FRANKLIN SERIES, 


To which we have just added two valuable books. 


FAIRCHILD’S MORAE SCIENCE. 


Introductory price, $1.12. 
sophy, which for over twenty years has na mar 4 
standard treatise on the nature, prineiples. and ex mentary reader in gram grades, and the publish 
tent of obligation. The author’s confidence in the | ©rs believe it will also prove a valuable introduction 
doctrine set forth in the book has not diminished | to the study of literature. It is based upon the true 


and | plan of giving complete selections from the authors 
revision of the work necessary. The new book isa chosen, thus enabling the pupil to grasp the author’s 


capital one and will be even more popular than the | style more fully than by reading a few excerpts. 
Send for circular, mentioning this paper. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, : : : 


COLE’S CHOICE READINGS. 


Introductory price, 60 cents, 
This little book is intended to be used as a supple- 


New York, Boston, and Chicago, 


> ESTERBROOKECO. 
PROFESSIONAL 


Fine points and extra elastic. 
Produces smooth writing. 
An acquisition for teachers. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATION . 
PRICES MODERATE. 


ESTERBROOK'’S No. Al PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. 


For plain and ornamental writing. 
Makes fine and heavy lines. 
Just the pen for school use. 


26 JOW A STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


REFERENCE WORKS : 
OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE, GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The attention of instructors, students, and others interested, is invited to the following list of Text-books and Ref- 
erence Books of Classical Literature, Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - - 1452 pages, 
SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - - - 1033 pages, 
ANTHON’S SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, 1124 pages, 
ANTHON’S SMITH’S ANTIQUITIES, Abridged - - 374 pages, 
STUDENT’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - ° - 438 pages, 
STUDENT’S SEEIMAN’S MYTHOLOGY, 312 pages, 
SALKELD’S ROMAN AND GRECIAN ANTQUITIES, 316 pages, 
QUACKENBOS’S ANCIENT LITERATURE, 432 pages, 


Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4.25 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $3.50 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4.25 
12mo, Hf.-leather, $1.00 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 
16mo, Cloth, $ .60 
18mo, Cloth, $ 
12mo, Cloth, $1.20 


The above books may be had of all booksellers, or they will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price. If 


eight-page illustrated circular, giving full information as to these works. 
HMARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


@ordered sent by mail, ro per cent. of list price should be added to cover the cost of postage. Send for handsome 
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THE HAMMOND LEADS THE WAY | 
Why? | 
Because in speed 
] the fastest, the | 
writing (on paper | 
of any width) 
always in sight, 
: the alignment 
remains perfect, 
it manifolds well, 
and its superior 
construction 
makes it most 
durable. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervoas 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s bra'n-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th | alll 
St., New York. 


The Universal has 
the type-bar touch. 
Send for a circu- 


lar describing the ELECTRICAL, and i Place ) 
development. CHEMICAL | Your Orders 
HATIMOND APPARATUS. NOw. 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


447-449 East 52d St. 
{ Sales Office, 77 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK. 


ome Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing car be 


structive oramusing. Church Ene es ery profitable 

4 tert: ainments, Public Exhibitions, PAY WELL business for a person 
Popular lilustrated Lectures small capital, 
We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, amd ship to a ty of the world. If you wish tc 
jeasure, or Public Exhibi- 


MCALLISTER, 386, PAGE BOOK FREE 


know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments 
tious, etc, for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 
ment of Views, illustrating ART, NCE, History, REtt- 


Best Cure For 


All disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It has no equal as a cough-cure. 


Bronchitis 


**When I was a boy, I had a bronchial 
trouble of such a persistent and stub- 
born character, that the doctor pro- 
nounced it incurable with ordinary 
remedies, but recommended me to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and 
one bottlecured me. For the last fifteen 
years, I have used this preparation with 
good effect whenever I take a bad cold, 
and I know of numbers of people who 
keep itin the house all the time, not 
considering ,it safe to be without it.”— 
J.C. Woodson, P. M., Forest Hill, W.Va. 


Cough 


“For more than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, at- 
tended with coughing so severe at times 
as to cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms 
frequently lasting three or four hours. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured.’’— Franz Hoffman, 
Clay Centre, Kans. 


OPTICAL LANTERAS. J 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or Triple. 
Scientitic Attachments. Art 


— 
and Educational Views. 


' J. B. COLT & CO., 


OSEPH 
STEEL 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


G! LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 E.F., 351, 
170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


16 Beekman St... N.Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, lll. 


Manufacturers, Photographers and Slide Colorers. 
Catalogues free, 


NEW Yeerly Subscription to the 

NE Journal of Education will secure 

one year’s subscription to the 

GEOGRAPHICAL MAG4ZINR imonthly. $2.00 a 

year) FREE, One’s own subscription does not count 
as @ new one. NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 
8 Somerset Boston. Mase 


949 RUBY STREET. 


prices to Educational Institutions. 
ag and Price List free by mail . 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO.,, 


Lathes for wood and) 
= etc., epecially adapted 


Schools. GF Special on application to 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


} Foot Power 
Barnes’ Seetterer| Every Teacher Needs One. 
metal work, Scroll], We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
Saws. Circular Saws, sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
for use in /ndusiria] (See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and Manual Training | and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


LITERATURE. 


back. 12mo. 


ARBoT, THE. By Sire WALTER SCOTT. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. By Washington Irving. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
ANTIQUARY, THE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
ANDERSEN'S Farry TALER, 
ASTORIA. By Washington Irving. 
BRACEBRIDGE By Washington Irving. 
CHILD’s HistoRY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Dickens. 
CuHISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
ConQuEst OF GRANADA. By Washington Irving. 

CRAYON Papers. By Washington Irving. 
DANIEL DERONDA By George Eliot. 
EmEnRson’s Essays. Firat Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
EMERSON’s Essays. Second Seriee. By R. W. Emerson. 
Hout, By George Eliot. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys. By Jadge D. P. Thompson. 
Grimm's Farry TALES. By the Brothers Grimm. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley, 
IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott, 
JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte, 
HAtwAX. By Dinah Malock Craik. 
KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S New York. By Washington Irving. 
Last Days or Pompeu. By Lord Lytton. 
MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 


Astor Library df Standard Literature. 


CHEAP, ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE. 
Bound in half-Russia leather, marbled edges and marbled paper sides, and full gilt 
Per volume, $1.00. 
Any two volumes given for ONE new subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


This edition of standard 12mos, in new and attractive style, meets the existing 
demand for popular books in suitable bindings for families and school libraries or 
holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


MILL ON THE FLoss, THE. By George Eliot. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles Reade. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles DICKENS. 

OLp CuRrIosity SHoP. By CHARLES DICKENS, 
PicKWIck PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 
PILGRIM's PRoGRESS' By John Bunyan. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir Walter Scott. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. 

By George Eliot. 

SALMAGUNDI- By Washington Irving. 

SARTOR RESARTUS’ By Thomas Carlyle. 

SESAME AND LILIges. By John Ruskin. 

Sketca Book, THe. By Washington Irving. 

By Samuel Smiles. 

STORIES FROM LIFE By Sarah K. Bolton. 

Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington Irving. 
Tom Brown's ScHoo.t Days. By Thomas Hughes. 
Tom Brown AT OxForD. By Thomas Hngnes. 
TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES, AND SPANISH VOYAGES. W. Irving. 
ToUR OF THE WORLD IN Ercuty Days. By Jules Verne. 
Twice-ToLp TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By R. H. Dana. 
VicAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

VoyAGE TO THE CAPE, A. By W. Clark Russell. 
WuiteE Cross AND DOVE OF PEARLS. 


Please note that we offer wo of these elegant volumes to any present subscriber of the JouRNAL 


: who sends us only ove new subscriber. 


The books will be sent by mail, postpaid. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


La Crippe 


“Last spring I was taken down with 
la grippe. At times I was completely 
prostrated, and so difficult was my 
breathing that my breast seemed as if 
confined in an iron cage. I procured a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
no sooner had I began taking it than 
relief followed. I could not believe that 
the effect would be so rapid and the 
cure so complete.”—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, S. Dak. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Pre vepeee by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by all Druggiate. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Prompttoact,suretocure 


THE ACYE 
is ihe cheapest 


cover can 
transferred to 
a new siate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J. HAMMETT. 
352 Washington St., Beston. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS 


a multiple copy- 
ng apparatus pro- 
vided ; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, an ‘better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 75; 9x13 $6.00 net. complete. Free 
and information of C, BENSINGER CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


The uality of Bellis for Churches, 
ools. etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for ¢ 

BUCKE 

THE VAN DUIEM to. CINCINNATI, 0. 
Musical, far sounding, and high! 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application, 


SCHERMERHORN & CO, 


in vain Swill reme discov 


NEW YORK. 


curein lUdays. Never returns; no pi 


PILES Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
3 East 14th S8t., A victim tri 


AGENTS 100 PER CEdT andwing748 Cash 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and M 


Samnie free Territory Re Retdeman. 


HEN INDING WITH ADVER- 


REE) Bes 2200. lew York Gty, 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. ek : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . $2.004 year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rat«s 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a club of three or 


» more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address,. - $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ACQUITTED. 


BY ANNIE SCHLESINGER. 
**Good morning’’ sweetly had been sung, 
Our simple prayer was ended ; 
he spelling-lesson had begun, 
When to my desk there wended 


A tardy child with down-cast head, 
‘** Mast I disturb the epelling ?”’ 

Such was the doubt I plainly read 
Ona all his features dwelling. 


The forty pairs of anxious eyes 
Uptarned to the offender, 

Were full of pity and surprise 
And pleading, mute but tender. 


What sentence could I paes on Earl? 
He ne’er before offended, 

Bat, faithful as a faithfal girl, 
To all I said, attended. 


Prompt in his seat at call of roll, 
For naught had he been scolded,— 
As sweet and good a little soul 
As ever nature molded. 


It truly was a fine Court scene 
The culprit, jadge and jary, 

For well each knew what came between 
The pedagogic fury 


And that bewildered little pet, 
Awaiting now his sentence, 

His pretty baby eyes all wet 
With hot tears of repentance. 


At last, (it seemed an endless time 
Since Court had been in session) 

What explenation of his crime 
Besides the bare confession, 


I frowning, asked, ‘‘ Did you not know? ’’— 
He sobbed in tones beseeching, 

‘* My Mamma took me to the show,”’ 
The needed ’ kerchief reaching. 


The while the head in shame was bent, 
And reconciled, “So be it,”’ 

But when I asked him why he went, 
He stammered out, ‘‘ To see it.’’ 


The judge and jury were outdone, 
The Court adjourned in season, 

For surely Earl the case has won, 
By giving such a reason. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Lyman Assorr: The laws of the school-fellows are 
more numerous and more exacting than the laws of the 
schoolmaster. 


J. M. Wurre, Carthage, Mo.: If inexperience is worth 
forty dollars a month, long and successful experience, 
combined with earnestness and enthusiasm, is worth at 
least four times as much. 


Surr. W. B. Powett, Washington, D. C.: Teaching 
a subject must include giving some knowledge of a bibli- 
ography belonging to it, elaborating it, applying it. No 
other teaching should be called good. 

Henry Sasin, Jowa. The institute affords exeellent 
means of reaching the isolated school teacher, who needs 
not only instruction, but the inspiring influence which 
comes from close contact with other minds. 


Surr. C. G. Pearsz, Beatrice, Neb.: The teacher 
must be quick to perceive the peculiarities and personal 
needs of each pupil. Must have tact to supply the need 
of each, to draw out the best power of each ; taet to tread 
skillfully among small difficulties and to overturn or 
march around more serious ones. 


Allentown (Pa.) Democrat: The public are not 
miserly where there is an actual necessity for the intro- 
duction of new text-books, but the evidence accumulates 
that this has often been a useless expenditure of money, 
as well as a retarding instead of an advancement of the 
education of the pupil. 

Srate Supr. A. B. Trenton, New Jersey: 
One of the most deplorable results of the introduction of 
gymnastic training into the public schools of many places 
has been the tendency to make it a substitute for the mid- 
session recess. No greater misfortune could befall our 
schools. The few moments of absolate relief from the 
tension of the classroom are oftentimes worth more than 
the most elaborately carried out gymnastic drill. 


THIRTY MINUTES WITH A CHILD. 


BY J. H. ROHRBACH, POTTSTOWN, PA. 


While at church recently there sat in the same pew 
with me a child three and a half years old. In body and 
mind she is quite equal to the average child a year older. 
Wrapped in a gray cloak heavily trimmed with white 
fur, wearing head dress and muff of the same material, 
her hair falling ‘in flaxen ringlets over her shoulders, ani- 
mated with restless activity, she strongly suggested a 
huge snowflake in whose interior was concealed a perpet- 
ual motion in active operation. 

She was not in the pew three minutes before she stood 
up and “spied the land.” In the book-rack were mis- 
sionary sheets, lesson leaves, and envelopes for contribu- 
tions. She carefully folded the printed matter, laying 
edge on edge and creasing with scrupulous nicety, en- 
closed them in envelopes and sealed them. One enve- 
lope was left. The filled ones were set aside by them- 
selves. 

The moff next engaged her attention. She stroked it, 
lifted it, swung it, then hung it by the cord to the cover- 
ing of the book-rack. It did not hang horizontally, and 
she worked until she had the cord fastened over two pro- 
jections and the outline became symmetrical. Next her 
grandmother’s muff was compared with her own. This 
too was finally suspended, but it had no cord and only 
one tassel could be fastened, and the result did not please 
her. While further handling she discovered a kerchief 
in the elder’s muff. Promptly she made a letter out of 
it and enclosed it in the remaining envelope. Then she 
examined the seal of all her letters, then rebalanced the 
muffs, then looked for more toys and coveted some treas- 
ures near by but her chaperon restrained her from laying 
hands on neighbors’ property. 

Several facts were brought out strongly by these unre- 
strained actions, and it can not be amiss to point them 
out here. 

1. Children are by nature active. This inherent ac- 
tivity brings them in contact with the external world and 
gives them a certain training which Spencer says nature 
considered too precious to intrust to any bungling teacher 
and kept it in her own charge. 

2. One object, however charming, cannot hold the at- 
tention of children long. The young lady in question 
changed employment after eight minutes, then after seven, 
then after shorter intervals. 

3. The sermon was a vigorous appeal to sinners to 
set their houses in order, but it never reached the child. 
Instruction must be adapted to the capacity of the pupil. 

4. A long list of mental processes was called into play ; 
sensation, perception, memory, imagination, reasoning, 
symmetry, or sense of proportion, ete. It is wrong to 
keep children at stick-laying or on other kindergarten 
diet, when they naturally use reason and other higher 
functions of mind. 

5. For an hour of enjoyment children should take their 
grandmas to church where the latter must refrain from 


constantly checking childish activity. 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.—(IIL) 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


WHEN AND HOW IN READING. 

Although not all teachers know how to teach reading 
by the better methods and not all who know do as well as 
they know, yet many all over the land both know and 
teach the better way The word and sentence teaching 
is now the ideal in all educational papers, in all recent 
teachers’ books and text-books, in all educational meet- 
ings, and in the normal schools. The reform, therefore, 
is well on its way, and the how in the ordinary sense of 
the term can be trusted to take care of itself. Not that 
all will do the better thing; that is not to be expected, 
now or ever, but no more time need be given thereto by 
the advance guard. Attention may now be turned to the 
study of the when of the how. 

What gain has come from the abandorment of the 
a-b-e for the word and sentence as initial teaching of 
reading? The child easily does in one year what he 
formerly could not do in less thaa two years ; he has es- 
caped the excruciating drawl that afflicted every school- 
room; he reads with good inflection and appreciative 
emphasis; indeed the atmosphere of the schoolroom for 
the two lower grades has been revolutionized. So far, so 
good; but what has it done for the child thereafter ? 
What is done in the first two years is of comparatively 
little importance if the influence of that work is not felt 
later on. I am not saying that the effect of the early 
reading is not felt. I know that it is, but I know also 
that we have been sadly lacking in confidence in our own 
work. In the old a-b-c days, we taught reading for the 
eight years of school life which ante-dated the high 
school, and we still teach reading just as many years, 
just as many days of each year, and just as many 
minutes of each day. 

Something is wrong. In the old ab-c days the drawl- 
ing disappeared by the third or at farthest by the fourth 
year, the inflection and the emphasis came out all right 
by the fifth year and the elocutionary work was as good 
then as now. The articulation and enunciation as well 
as the inflection and emphasis were admirable when they 
were needed. How much gain is there in these direc- 
tions? Itis not what it should be in view of the mar- 
velous change in the two lower grades. , 

I suspect the trouble is that we lack confidence in our 
own methods. If the modern methods mean anything, 
they mean that we should teach the children how to read, 
as much as we shall ever need to teach them, in the first 
three years of school life. The first year’s work in 
school is to be largely a language year, oral, script, and 
print. Children are to learn to use sentences in easy, 
natural speech, first in their own way and then in the 
teacher’s way, %. ¢., with correctness so far as the use of 
personal pronouns and the forms of de and ave are con- 
cerned. They are also to learn how to say with the same 
natoralness and ease the same things when written upon 
the board and later when printed on a chart or in a 
book. The first year’s work is the prelude to reading, is 
primarily language work. The second and third years 
are to be given very largely to reading aloud for the pur 
pose of learning how to read, how to express as their 
own that which they find in books. Their appreciation 
of the thought is to be determined by their inflection 
and emphasis. While there is to be some practice after 
this all through the grammar and high school to retain 
and intensify the power gained, there should be really no 
teaching of reading after the third year or at farthest 
after the fourth year. 

The reading of the fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
should be chiefly silent reading, of which there has been 
little or none in the first three years. The reading in 


these years should be for knowledge, should be a study to 
know through reading. It should be supplementary, not 
supplementary reading, but reading as ansanaien | 
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natural history, supplementary geography, supplemen- 
tary history, etc. 

The reading of the seventh and eighth years should be 
primarily for culture, for the use of literature for culture. 

Of coure it would be readily understood if it were not 
said that there is to be some reading for culture from the 
fourth year onward, aud some reading for knowledge even 
through the eighth year, but the chief work is to be first 
for knowledge and then for culture. In this way, we do 
honor to our theory that the latter method is really effec- 
tive as well as attractive, and little time is devoted to 
learning how to read after the third or fourth year, and 
the reading lesson time becomes a grand reserve for the 
efficiency of the work in the subjects of geography, 
natural science, history, physiology, ethics, literature, etc. 
Thus the course is both enriched and screngthened with- 
out doing violence to the great principles of psychology 


and pedagogy. 


THE QUINCY MOVEMENT.—(IL) 


BY ONE WHO WAS IN IT. 


The sub-committee, who generally conducted the his- 
tory examinations, was almost sure to inquire every year, 
“ What can you tell us about the battle of Lexington?” 
and I think it was generally understood that he would 
be pleased with a vivid account of the affair, including the 
march from Boston to Concord and back, closing with the 
statement that it was not much of a battle, but an all-day 
skirmish or scrimmage. Henry Hudson, his early life, 
his experiences in the employ of the English and of the 
Datch East India Company, and his untimely end, was 
another favorite topic. Would it surprise you, therefore, 
to learn that Lexington and Hudson were “ prominent 
in the eye of consciousness’ in a majority of the history 
recitations in Quincy until, “for good and sufficient rea- 


sons,” the committee became more interested in Saratoga ~ 


and Benedict Arnold? Then, to use the expressive fig- 
ure employed by Mr. Adams in his ‘‘ New Departure,” 
the classes went to pieces and the teachers went home 
discouraged. 

I realize that some of these reminiscences may give the 
impression that the apparent effect, the immediate influence, 
of the history examinations was not beneficial, therefore 
I hasten to say that I look upon them in retrospect as an 
important factor in shapiog events and influences, in edu- 
cating the teachers, and in preparing the way generally 
for what was to follow,—the second phase of the Quincy 
movement. I have shown, by implication, how the best 
teachers were led to realize what of course they knew be- 
fore, that preparing pupils for an examination, was “ mis- 
erable business,” and that cramming (which is generally 
nowhere easier and safer than in history) did not pay. 
I have tried to show how the teachers, through criticism 
as well as through favorable comment, were stimulated 
and encouraged by the committee, especially by the three 
named, to make their pupils independent thinkers, readers, 
and students of history, rather than memorizers merely. 

The history examinations as managed by the two 
Adamses in 1872 and 1873, could not fail to indieate 
plainly (1) the necessity of training pupils to talk, to 
give, in their own words, the substance of what they had 
studied, and (2) the economy of teaching history, some- 
times orally, always topically and pieturesquely. Do not 
understand me as affirming, however, that these tenden- 
cies were apparent at the time. Probably no member of 
the committee realized what he was doing or dreamed 
that the stream of influence he was starting would ever be- 
come broad and strong and deep. The committee simply 
tried to expose the chief faults of publie school work 
that, peradventure, they might find a way to correct them. 
Their efforts would have proved fruitless, utterly so, as 
usual, if—but I am not ready to finish this sentence yet. 
Let me invite you first to review with me the work in 
other branches of study. 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary for me to re 
mark incidentally that I cannot accept one statement 
made by Mr.C F. Adams in his “New Departure ” ; 
viz., ‘In 1873 the examinations assumed a wholly new 
character. A special branch of studies was assigned to 
each member of the committee, and the schools were 
taken wholly out of the hands of the instructors.” (The 
Holies are mine.) I have data ¢ andte r va that in 


1871 and ’72 certain members of the committee took 
special subjects for examination, and that in most cases 
during these years, if not earlier, the classes were taken 
wholly out of the hands of the instructors.* In general, 
however, I agree with what Mr. Adams has written. 
When he came on the board in 1872, the examinations 
became sharper, more practical, logical, and philosophical 
than ever before, and there was a complete change in the 
character of the examination in Writing. In previous 
years the examination in this subject amounted to noth- 
ing ; that year the pupils were required to write a speci- 
men on paper outside of the copy book, and comparisons 
were made of these specimens from the different schools. 
At the same time the copy books in each school were 
carefully examined by certain members of the committee 
and comparisons made betweea the writing on the first 
page and on the last. In most cases, the last was worse 
than the first. One teacher, I know, thereupon declared 
openly that the last pages in his pupils’ writing books 
should look better than the first, even if—well, no matter, 
for it suddenly occurred to this short-sighted pedagogue 
that the specimens on slips which had been taken away 
might prove a boomeravg. Then for the first time he 
solemnly resolved to try to show what results could be 
reached by teaching, actually teaching writing to every 
pupil. When the next examination day came there was 
such a decided change in the handwriting of nearly every 
pupil in his school that the committee were surprised and 
he was encouraged ; and at the end of still another year 
he had the pleasure of hearing certain members of the 
committee say, “ This seems to prove that all pupils may 
learn to write well,’—an important admission for the 
committee to make, as will appear later.’ 

The results which followed the action of the committee 
concerning the writing examinations may be summed up 
as follows : 

1. The teachers could not fail to see that the chief end 
in teaching writing ought to be to teach pupils to write 
well, not simply in a copy book, but in every school exer- 
cise, be it spelling, original composition, or letter writing. 

2. Teachers had an opportunity to learn by experiment 
that teaching writing meant more than giving pupils a 
copy and leaving them under general supervision to imi- 
tate it ; that it meant teaching the forms of all the letters 
and training the pupils to make them in combination rap- 
idly, accurately, and neatly from force of habit. 

3. All, committee and teachers, were educating them- 
selves, in the course of events, to seek a higher standard 
of excellence in this branch of study and to believe it 
feasible to require every child to conform to it. 

In the Geography examinations the departure before 
Colonel Parker’s time was greater than in other studies. 
From the first, as I remember it, no examinations followed 
the text-book. More than ten years before Fitch’s Lec- 
tures on Teaching was printed, I heard the chairman of 
the Quincy School Committee say, in substance, though 
with much plainness of speech, “In geography a great 
many names and statistics are learned by schoolboys 
which no educated person is expected to know or would 
care to remember if he did,” and “ Many facts taught in 
geography might properly be labeled ‘things worth forget- 
ting.’”’* A favorite method of examining classes in geog- 
raphy was to ask the class to take imaginary journeys 
or voyages from one place to another, and, after several 
of these had been assigned for brief preparation, to ask 
one pupil after another to tell how he would go,—what 
direction, through what bodies of water or across what 
countries he would pass, what his train or vessel would 
earry and bring back, what things or places he would see, 
etc., etc. Another method was to ask the class to point 
out on the globe or map ten places that they knew some- 
thing about and to tell what they knew about them. 

I have a distinct recollection of a short, sharp, and 
forcible lecture which the chairman of the school commit- 
tee delivered one examination day to a class in geography 
on the foolishness of learning what the book says about 
the soil and climate of each state. I am not yet sure 
whether the lecture was given for the special benefit of 
the teacher, or the pupils, or the parents who were present. 
Perhaps they all needed to hear it, and learned something 


* This is stated by the comnitttee in their report for the year 1872. 
In this report, also, I find the first request for the appointment of a 
superintendent of schools, “ at a salary which will permit us to insist 
that his whole time and thought shall be devoted to no other end than 
their improvement,”’ 


* From Leetares on Teaching. J. @. Fiteh, G@ambridge, Eng. 1881, 


from it. Some who are teaching in our schools to-day 
might profitably listen to it, although it antedated the 
New Departure.” 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY. — (VIII.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of ‘* Down East Master’s First School,” ‘‘ School and Camp 
Series,” etc. 


THE PERT YOUNG MAN. 


There are some people who come to you, like vessels from the sea, 
with fall cargoes, and sometimes they bring cargoes of suggestions. 
They are continually and sometimes offensively enggesting this 
thing and that ‘hing. They are interested in your health or your 
want of it, and did you ever try yaregoric? They look at your 
garden and suggest what is good to weed it with; "did you ever try 
a:ew kind of weeder ? They look at your libr ry. Indeed, and 
have you tried the new kind of shelf on which there is never 
any dust ? One may be a minister, and he is asked if he does not 
think that parish gatherings once a month, and especially at the par- 
sonage, a supper following, weuld arouse a parochial esprit du 
corps? You are a teacher, and they come into your school and 
telescope with their prying eyes your scholars, and ask if you don’t 
think it is good to maka them—how they all have been suffered to 
stoop—walk round the room, balancing themselves on tiptoe and 
balancing on their heads a book? Suggestions in the right way 
and of the right kind are to be welcomed. The world is greatly 
advanced when it comes in contact with a new idea that is right. 
It is like a sail met by the helping wind. A new thought may be 
so much new soil around the roots of the old world. There is 
much though in the way that sugges'ions are made, in the way the 
wind meets that sail, in the way that new soil is given to tie old 
root. It is violence of conta +t that may neutralizs the benefit of 
any addition. It isthe manner of the suggester, censorious, patron- 
izing, that may offend and that does offend. However, the school- 
teacher will be sure to meet these would-be patrons. They are bad 
enough if outside of the school, a nuisance if among the scholars. 
Paul meant to keep open house for new idea’, not a tavern whers 
everybody, good and bad, can have a bed if they have the money. 
He wished to discriminate and yet be f.iendly. He proposed to 
think over any proffered suggestions, aud if they had a value, be 
quick to appreciate and resolute to adopt them. 

Nabby Jane was rather, but not notoriously irclined to make 
suggestions. P.sul was careful how he handled black-eyed 
compound of will and fire labeled, ‘‘ Nabby Jane.’’ 

‘* T don’t understand her yet.’’ he reasone?, and he was prudently 
reserved and self-contained. He was genera:ly very frank and 
brotherly with his scholars out of school, though a subdued despot 
in doors. At home, Nabby was inclined to tease this quiet, sober 
schoolmaster. She seemed to regard him as a kind of ball of 
yarn and she was the cat to play with it. Paul did not like it. 
Once he answered sharply. The ball of yarn showed claws. 
Nabby Jane was more particular afterwards. 

It was early one morning in Jate September and the opening of a 
lovely day. The autumn colors were brigbt in all the fields. The 
mountains looked as if they were growing precious stones for the 
market. It seemed as if the river, in which were reflected the 
maples, held in its depths jewels of every kind of softened hue, and 
these it was trying to melt. Paul had walked out before break- 
fast to enjoy the bright landscape and take, also, a look at the 
academy yard. 

** Been walkin’, Mr. Rendicutt ?’’ inquired Samantha pooring 
him a cup of steaming, odorous coffee. 

“Over to the Academy and back. That’s all.’’ 

‘*How’s them galluses you got up in the yard for the boys ?”’ 
inquired Simon. 

‘Oh, the frame for the rings where we swing ? Don’t wonder 
you call it that. Well, it is still there.’’ 

** You've got quite a ’nagerie over thar, Icoks like that,’’ said 
Samantha, ‘‘ thiogs etsck round everywhere.’’ 

Paul had provoked a lively gymaastic interest among his boys, 
who had erected among the pines various pieces ot acrobatic ap- 
paratus. In the moonlight they looked like an odd array of skele- 
tons around that tall gallows-like frame for swinging and jamping. 
He pleasantly took the jokes at the breakfast-table. Nabby Jane 
now spoke. 

“You do so much for the boys, I should think you might do 
something for the girls, Mr. Endicott. Perhaps you think us 
perfect.”’ 

Paul was silent. He did not like to joke with Nabby Jane. 
Undeterred she began again; ‘‘ Now in some academies they have 
literary societies. That would interest everybody.’’ 

**I spose he’ll have what is best,’’ commented Samanths, in 
whose eyes the schoolmaster and all his ways were perfect, however 
it might be with his scholars. 

“Bat they have them everywhere else,” persisted Nabby Jane. 
She was not a young lady easily discouraged. 

**I don’t know but that it might be a good thing,’’ said Paul re- 
luctantly. 

‘* A man wants time to think it over,’’ observed Samantha. 

‘*Let me think,’’ resumed Paul looking up from his coffes cup 
and glancing out of the window at a little fan-like maple bough 
that autumn seemed to be jeweling as if for a Japanese court party. 
** I know of schools where societies have been quite successfal. It 
might be well to think it over. Yes, I believe it would ” 

‘*Twon’t do co harm,’ said Samantha echoing promptly the 
master’s thooght. 

“It is the first time he has said as much in favor of anything I 
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ever proposed,” reflected Nabby Jane as she went up stairstoh:r scheme was wholly impractical, and later events have practically thrown out of the question from the first, as 
' all Jabor spent there has been contrary to the best judg- 


room. 
The following day, Paul stated to the school that it had been 


suggested to him that a literary society might be well in the Acad- 
He had given it some thought, he added, and wished the 
students of the Academy to think it over. Among the young men 
was one Baldwin Pratt who was ao rather tall, slender youth of 
eighteen, with brown eyes, fresb, clear complexion, and dark, curly 


hair. He could bat accept the testimony of the mirror when he 


Wy glanced into it and it ssid that he was good-looking. He had » 


tongue that ran easily, and although not of profound intellect, he 
could promptly fish to the surface what treasures he did have and 
make quite a display with them. Then he never forgot that he 
came from New York to board awhile and study in this quiet river 
town. 

An air of Broadway and the great city avenues hung about him, 
an atmosphere through which he fancied that he loomed up as a 
grand being. His emart, conceited language at firet amused Paul, 
then it became offensive. There was no outbreak of a dizloyal 
evirit, but a manifestation of « nature small and delighting in smart 
sayings. He came up to the teacher’s desk the first recess after 
the announcement by Paul that a literary society might be desirable. 
He stuck his hands in his pockets, cocked his head on one side, 
leaned over the desk, and patronizingly remarked, ‘‘ Mr. Endicott, 
> it strikes me that the idea of a literary society is a good thing.’’ 

“J think so too, Pratt.’’ 

“* Fact is, I have often wondered they did not have them up here. 
In New York literary societies are thicker than you can count.” 
‘© Indeed! ’’ remarked the ignorant schoolmaster. 

a ‘‘ Why yes! If you should go there, you would find it was almost 

© essential to—to—well, going about in society.’’ 

a ‘**T did not know that the atmosphere of New York was so pecu- 

a liarly literary; I imagined that money would help one more than 

culture. Still we all of us can be informed about many things. I 
"> am aware that my knowledge of the great cities is limited.’’ 

> ‘* Well, that is the way it is about New York. If I can help 

> you in forming the society,’’ said Baldwin, playing with his upper 

>> lip as if hunting for the first sprouts of a mustache, ‘‘let me know. 

me may give some information that would be valuable.’’ 

‘ Baldwin strutted away as if the floor were the sidewalk of Broad- 

~ way. He then halted at the desk of Nabby Jane to drop a conde- 
ecending remark. 

>» “Fool!” thought Paul. ‘‘ What am I going to do with euch a 

conceited jackass ?’’ 

Paul realized painfully at times for how short a season—three 
- monthe—these young men and young women would be under his 
_ care, and how little in that time he could become acquainted with 
’ them and obtain that knowledge of character which is so essential 
~ to its most helpfal management. 

‘*T ought to study these scholars,” he would say, ‘‘ and dear me, 
it is an immense book to go through!’ 

To get as much of an insight into the character of his scholars as 
poesible, he called at their homes. 

** Tf I can see the father and mother, it will not only interest the 
parents and help me in governing the scholars from that home, 
but,’”’ reasoned Paul, “I shall find out from the parents and from 
the way they live and where they live, some of the conditions and 
antecedents of my rcholare’ lives,—sort of side lights thrown on 
my boys and girls ’’ 

He not only saw his scholars at their homes, but he woald plan 
autumn walks for the school in which he would meet them socially 
and study them under those conditions, 

While he tried to get at present facts, he would encourage him- 
self to look off and anticipate the fature of his scholars, then turn- 
ing and, from that future standpoint, looking back at to-day’s 
record. 

‘* A lot of crudeness about us when young,”’ reflected this aged 
instructor. “ A lot of stupidity, conceit, prejudice, people will get 
rid of when they are older. Why, I shall meet my scholars in 
after-years and undoubtedly they will be ashamed of things done 
to-day, look baek and smile at them.’’ 

Therefore the schoolmaster tried to look upon the deficiencies of 
to-day and smile at them. When he came to very unripe fruit on 
the Tree of Youth, he looked at the branches and tried to say phil- 
osophically, “This is the green-apple season, There will be 
splendid fruit on those boughs some time.’’ 

Bat this particular unripe apple, bearing the name of a great 
orchard-favorite, Baldwin Pratt, what could be done with him ? 

A conundram! ’’ exclaimed the master and philcsopher, walk- 
ing under the green-apple tree. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


A detailed history of the many expeditions planned to 
effect a western passage from Europe to the Indies would 
make an interesting volume which would show how mil- 
lions of dollara have been lost, and thousands of families 
ruined. And yet the scheme is not impracticable, and 
the communication by water is absolutely certain to come. 
The principal question at issue is what country is to gain 
the glory and prestige which its establishment will bring, 
» and why the United States should not take advantage of 
's its great opportunity to take the initiative. 
" The idea of our artificial water-way was thought of as 
) early as 1528, when Charles V of Spain ordered one of 
his governors to explore for a route across the Isthmus of 
Panama, at its narrowest part. The report was that the 


proved the truth of the decision. Early in the reign of 
Phillip II, the Nicaragua route was examined, and the 
scheme of starting a canal would undoubtedly have been 
instituted but for the impoverished condition of the 
Spanish treasury. From time to time, after this, Spanish 
navigators urged that some measures should be taken to 
open up the wealth of the Indies, and the Panama, 
Nicaragua, Tehuantepec and other routes each had 
earnest advocates. Spain knew that she held the key to 
the position, and although unable to make any further 
effort, was strongly opposed to yielding her advantage to 
any other nation, so the Isthmus was not again a matter 
of public concern until a century and a half later. 

In 1695 a Scotchman, William Patterson by name, 
started his curious Darien colony. He was a man of con- 
siderable genius, being the projector of the Bank of 
England, but owing to his lack of practical capacity, 
most of his schemes failed. His avowed object in start- 
ing his colony was to prevent the English-American 
colonies from seizing and holding the Isthmus, the key to 


Fig, 1. 


the carrying trade of both oceans. His enthusiastic pre- 
dictions of destroying the monopolies of the East India 
companies of Eogland and Holland defeated his object, 
for both countries changed from friends to enemies and 
withdrew their subscriptions. Starvation, sickness and 
anarchy destroyed the first body of immigrants; the 
second was ejected by Spanish trooper, and Patterson 
himself died, ruined and broken hearted. 

America, Spain, France, England and Holland ail took 
a hand in successive attempts. Spain, however, has had 
to wait for foreign capital; England is best served by 
the Saez Canal, and France could be benefited but little 
commercially and not at all politically, so it would seem 
natural that it should be left to the United States to take 
the initiative. 

The Tehuantepec route was at first the most popular 
because it offered the temptation of saving a thousand 
miles. This advantage, however, was offset by the fact 
that 170 miles would be all digging, and an enormous 
number of locks, 120, would be required. Panama was 


A valuable exercise on ‘‘ Midwinter Birthdays,’’ by Qlive E. 
Dana, will appear in the JOURNAL of Janyary 19. 


ment of those who understand the conditions of the situa- 
tion. This left the Nicaragua route as the most practi- 
eal, and further investigation has shown that the con- 
clusion was correct. 

The agent sent by Van Buren to investigate the route, 
John L. Stephens, reported warmly in favor of it, but 
said that capitalists would not put their money under the 
control of a state broken by incessant revolutions, as 
Nicaragua was at this time. The United States con- 
eluded a treaty with the state in 1849, but in spite of 
this Mr. Stephens’ assertions were borne out,—private 
capital could not be attracted. In 1876 a commission 
appointed for a final report announced that the Nicaragua 
route, from Greytown to Brito, possessed greater advan- 
tages and fewer difficulties, from engineering, commercial 
and economic points of view, than any of the other 
routes. A glance at Fig. 1, will give a clear idea of the 
proposed route. 

Nothing decisive was done, and the impetuous French- 
man, De Lesseps, determined to take advantage of the 
delay of the United States. The fate of his efforts to 
push the Panama Canal to completion is well known, and 
proved that what appeared at first delay and sluggish- 
ness, was in reality prudence and thorough preparation. 
Three years after the report of the Commission, Congress 
called for documents on the subject from the President, 
who replied that any such canal must be under American 
control, as an English protectorate would not be sub- 
mitted to by this country. 

In 1881 a bill was brought before Congress to provide 
funds to build a canal at Nicaragua, and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign affairs reported : 

‘* The government subjects itself to criticiam by longer remain- 
ing in the attitude of objecting to the opening of an interoceanio 
canal under other national auspices while it refases to secure it 
under its own. If not done under the protection of this govern- 
ment, an attempt will be meade toaccomplish it under the open or 
implied protection of another. If the United States will not 
themselves provide for the work, it will be claimed that they can- 
not with justice present themselves as an obstacle to the action of 
those who are ready to execate it.’’ 

The bill met with the strongest opposition, but en- 
iirely from selfish motives. The De Lesseps Company 


| knew that it would ruin the Panama Canal. Captain 


Eads saw that av American canal would put a stop to his 
Tehuantepec Ship Railway, and a private association, 
known as the * Provisional Interoceanic Canal Society” 
wished a charter. This company later became the 
“Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua.” A charter 
was finally granted it in 1889, and since then the work 
has been prosecuted with such energy that in all proba- 
bility the canal will be opened for traffic within the next 
five years. 

Now that we have briefly traced the history, a glance 
at particular advantages of this great canal will be of in- 
terest. To begin with, the country of Nicaragua is not a 
country of pestilence as is Papama, nor a desert like 
Suez; but a splendid province with magnificent natu- 
ral resources. It is the largest of the Central Amer- 
ican states, covering more than 50,000 square miles of 
territory. The center is the Cordillera, ‘a confused 
mass of peaks and ridger,” which average over 1,000 feet 
high. To the east is what is known as the ‘“‘ Mosquito 
Coast,” which is low and swampy, and in which there are 
several good-sized rivers. To the west is Lake Nicara- 
gua, an inland sea, nearly half as large as Lake Ontario. 
It is said that this sheet of water could give shelter to all 
the sea going craft of the world. North of this is Lake 
Managua, which is supposed to drain Lake Nicaragua ; 
still farther north is the capital city, Leon, with 30,000 
inhabitants. From this city a mountainous section 
stretches to the Gulf of Fonseca. 

The country west of the lakes is a strip of rolling plain 
and upland ending a little south of the groves of palm 
and orange around the “garden city’ of Rivas, on the 
lake. The center is covered with forests, which are made 
up of tropical hard woods, dye woods, gums, rosewood, 
mahogany, cedar, ebony, ironwood, and hundreds of 
other valuable trees. From Leon to Rivas are rich plan- 
tations of sugar, cotton, rice, cocoa, and tobacco. Oa the 
highlands around the lake are pasture lands for great 
herds of cattle, and eastward there are gold and silver 
mines already paying well. The delicate industry of eul- 
tivating indigo was once a valuable one, but bad govern. 
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ment destroyed it. Under proper management it will 
again prove a means of enriching the country. 

Greytown will be the only considerable place on the 
Caribbean side from lack of harbors and unhealthiness of 
country. On the Pacific coast, however, there are three 
fine harbors, the gulf of Fonseca at the north, Corinto in 
the center, and Salinas Bay at the south. Brito at the 
mouth of the canal, and Tamarindito farther north have 
also good anchorages. 

A glance at the accompanying illustrations will explain 
the features of the canal itself. A great breakwater and 
dredging have made Greytown harbor a fine anchorage 
with 25 feet of water on the bar. From here a sea-level 
canal is to be dug, Fig. 2, nine and one-quarter miles west- 
ward, crossing the San Juanillo, at the end of which a lock 
of 30 feet lift unites it with a mileand a quarter on a higher 
grade, closed by a thirty-one foot lock. Then comes a 
half mile more of canal, a forty-five foot lock, and then a 
clear passage of 150 miles, almost to the Pacific, before 
another lock is reached. Here is a dam which raises the 
little Deseado river so as to give four and a half miles 
more of free navigation; then comes a rock cut of two 
and three-quarters miles across the “ divide” between the 


The first column shows the length of the shortest route 
now used by freight vessels, the second that by the canal, 
and the third the actual distance saved. These are but a 
few examples : 


New York to San Francisco, - 14,840 4,946 9,894 
ay ‘* Sitka, - + = 16,105 6,209 9 896 
Acapuleo, - - 13,071 3,122 9,949 
sd ‘© Hong Kong, - ~- 15,201 11,038 4,163 
Yokohama, 16,190 363 6,827 
Melbourne, - 13290 10,000 3,290 
An ‘* New Zealand, - 12.550 8,680 3,870 
*% ‘* Sandwich Islands, - 14,320 6 388 7,842 
Callao, - - - 10,689 3,701 6.988 
**  Gaayaquil, -  « 11,471 8 053 8,418 
‘6 Valperaiso, - - 9.750 4,688 5,062 
New Ocleaus to San Francisco, - 15.052 4,047 11,005 
és Acapuleo, - - 13,283 2.409 10,874 
Goayaquil, - 11,683 2,840 9,343 
Calla, - - - 10901 2 988 7,913 
Valparaiso, - = 9962 3 987 5,975 
Liverpool to San Franci:co, - 14690 7,694 6,996 
‘* Yokohama, - - 16,040 12,111 3,929 
Calla, - - 10,539 6,449 4,090 
Valparaiso, - 9,600 7,436 2,144 
- ‘* Sandwich Islands, - 14,080 9 136 4,944 
Hambarg to Acapuileo, - - 18,871 6,320 7,051 


Distance to ths eastern entrance of the canal from—New York, 
2,921 miles; Liverpool, 4,769; Hamburg, 5,219; Havre, 4,874; 
New Orleans, 1,308. To the western ent‘ance from—San Fran- 
‘isco, 2,776 miles; Valparaiso, 2,518; Calleo, 1,531; Port'and, 
Ore., 3,219; Victoria, B. C., 3,428; Sitka, 4,019, 
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lake and the Atlantic ; then a dozen miles of free naviga- 
tion in the San Francisco and Machado rivers, with a 
mile and a half of canal cutting in two spots between ; 
and beyond the second cut a dam which raises the waters 
to a level with the San Juan, at the point where a great 
dam raices that river to navigability for the largest ships, 
sixty four and a half miles to Lake Nicaragua. A aail 


of fifty-six and a half miles on the lake will bring the. 


ships into a cut, Fig. 3, of nine miles opening into the “Tola 
Basin.” By passing through this, five miles and a half, 
the Little Rio Grande is reached, and this is dammed at 
its western exit ; here two locks lower the level eighty- 
five feet, and a cut two miles long down the Rio Grande 
Valley brings us to the last lock, into Briio harbor, but a 
mile and a half from the open Pae:fic, where a break- 
water will be built, as at Greytown. 

The canal is to be thirty feet deep at the shallowest 
and wide enough, except in the rock cuts, for two ships to 
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Fig. 3. 


pass each other. The water supply at its lowest is ten 
times the quantity needed to operate the locks. The 
time of passing through the canal is estimated at twenty- 
eight hoars, including possible “ side-tracking ” for other 
vessels to come through narrow cuts. 

There seems to be no doubt that the completion of the 
canal will do much to increase the traffic between the Op- 
posite coasts of the United States. The railroads, it is 
true, will be injured at first in the freighting business, 
but in the end they are bound to be benfited largely by 
the stimulated growth. The canal will be of enormous 
benefit to the United States, and this is the especial 
reason why the United States should push the enterprise 
forward. The products of the Pacific coast will be greatly 
cheapened by the near route, and the northern and the 
southern productions will also be more available to the 
dwellers on the Pacific coast. As to the actual distance 
paved, a glance at the following table will be conclusive. 


Nicaragua is beyond the zone of calms and this will 
have a great effect in attracting sailing vessels. The 
canal will save the ships the destructive racking incident 
to going around the Horn, and this will more than make 
up for the tolls charged. As to the amount of business 
to be attracted there is no doubt that it will exceed that 
done by any other canal, because of its superior advan- 
tages. To compare the amount intelligently, an exawin- 
ation of the existing traffic is necessary. In 1879 ihere 
passed through tha Suez Canal 1,477 ships, of 2,263 332 
tons, with 84,512 passengers, the receipts from tolls be- 
ing $5.595,247 ; in 1888 there were 3,440 ships, of 6,- 
640,834 tons, with 183 895 passengers, and total receipts 
of $12,975,315, on which the expenses were only $1,- 
207,058, aside from interest charges. The Sault Ste. 
Marie canal’s lockages increased in a decade from less 
than 2,000,000 to over 8,000,000 tons. The tonnage of 
the world’s commerce increased under the impetus of 
steam, from some 25 500,000 tons in 1870 to 67,250,000 
tons in 1888. It is well within moderation to feel sure 
that the Nicaragua Canal will in 15 years from its open- 
ing pass 10,000,000 tons yearly of shipping, and 500,000 
passengers. 

Thus the control of the canal, through the weakness of 
one power, the distractions of another and the blundering 
over-haste of a third, is now to fall to the United States, 
unless it fails to seize its great opportunity and allows 
the benefit to pass into alien hands. 


TEACHING HISTORY.—(VII.) 


(Former articles in issues of May 12, 26, June, 30, October 13 and 27, 
and November 17.] 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SPECIAL HISTORY. 

The methods in special history were outlined in the 
last lesson, and this is simply a continuance of the outline 
for assignment for special work. Each of the lettered 
topics is to be given to some one, or, if the class be large, 
possibly two pupils. 

Cause of the War. 

a. Slavery in the Constitutional i. John C. Calhoun. 
Convention. j. Missouri Compromise. 

b. Slave Trade. k. Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

c. Fugitive Slave Law. l, Wilmot Proviso, 

d. Webater-Hayne Debate. m. Kansas Crusades. 

e. State Rights. n. John Brown’s Raid. 

f. Murder of Lovejoy (Nov. 7, 0. Lincoln’s Election. 
1837), p. Secession. 

g. W. L. Garrison. q. Firing upon Fort Sumter. 

h. Wendell Philips, r, Calling out of Troops, 


Here are topics for eighteen pupils ; if the class has 
more than eighteen, the same topic can be assigned to 
two. It is probable that nothing will be found by the 
class upon several of these topics. The teacher will use 
his judgment about the assignment. Do not do it by lot, 
nor carelessly, but place them where the best results will 
be obtained, or where the kind of work may do a child 
the most good. Let it be no discredit to a child who can 
learn nothing about “Slavery in the Constitutional Con- 
vention,” for instance. I give a fairly complete list that 
the teacher may have abundant opportunity for selection. 
Let the topics be assigned as indicated in a former article 
and then let the children band in their names and topics as 
fast as they are ready for recitation, and have the review 
and examination. Not over three or five days should be 
given to the “‘ causes.” 

Opening of the War. 
a. Enlisting. 
b. Marching through Baltimore (April 19. 1861). 
c. Contraband of War Order (May 24, 1861). 
d. Battle of Big Bethel (Jane 10, 1861). 
e. Ball Ran (Joly 21, 1861). 
f. Ball’s Blaff (Oct. 21, 1861). 
g. The Trent Affair (Nov. 8, 1861). 
h. Mason and Slidell (Jan. 2, 1862). 


War in Earnest. 
a. Capture of Fort Heary (Feb. 6, 1862). 
b. Fort Donelson (Feb. 16, 1862). 
c. Merrimac and Monitor (March 9, 1862). 
d. Battle of Shiloh (April 6-7, 1862). 
e. Fair Oaks (May 31, 1862). 
f. Malvern Hilla (July 1, 1862). 
g. Antietam (Sept. 17, 1862). 
h. Battle of Corinth (Oct. 3-4, 1862). 
i. General McClellan. 
j. Gen. B. F. Batler. 
k. General Burnside. 
l, Fredericksburg (Dec. 13, 1862). 
m. Murfreesboro’ (Dec. 31, 1862). 


The Turning Tide. 
. Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 1, 1863.) 
. General Hooker. 
Chancellorsville (May 2-3, 1863). 
. Stonewall Jackson. 
Gettysburg (July 1-3, 1863), 
Vicksbarg (July 4, 1863). 
. Port Hudson (Jaly 9, 1863). 
Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20, 1863). 
. Henry Ward Beecher in England (Oct , 1863.) 
. Chattanooga (Nov. 23-25, 1863). 
. Kilpatrick. 
Grant’s Promotions. 


Beginning of the End. 
a, Battle of the Wilderness (May 5-6, 1864). 
6. Spottsylvania Court House (May 10-12, 1864). 
c. Cold Harbor (June 3, 1864). 
d. The Alabama and Kearsage (Jane 14, 1864). 
e. Peteraburg (June 18, 1864). 


The End. 
a. Sheridan in the Sherandoah (July 9, 1864). 
b. Sherman’s March to the Sea (Sept. 1-Nov. 9, 1864). 
c. Fort Fisher (Jan. 16, 1865), 
d, Five Forks (April 1, 1865). 
e. Capture of Richmond (April 3, 1865). 
J. Lee’s Surrender (April 9, 1865). 
g. Assassination of Lincoln (April 14, 1865). 


Personality of the War. 
a. Robert E. Lee. 
b. U.S. Grant. 
c. Phil’? Sheridan. 
d, W. T,. Sherman. 


e. Abraham Lincoln. 
f. W. H. Seward. 
g. Edwin M. Stanton. 


“GENERAL EXERCISE” 
PERIOD. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


FOR THE DAILY 


Birthdays and anniversary days become very early fa- 
miliar ideas to the child. To commemorate, however 
slightly, the constantly recurring anniversaries both of 
the births or deaths of the writers of our English litera- 
ture and the men and the women who have helped to 
make our national history, and of the events whence has 
resulted our national prosperity would seem but a natural 
and simple daty for teachers and pupils. A program 
upon which may be based the work for the general exer- 
cises of the ensuing week is given below. It is sug- 
gested that when an author’s biithday is commemorated, 

(a) That something, adapted to the grade and the ap- 
preciation of the pupils, from that author's pen be read 
and talked about among teachers and pupils. 

(6) That the pupils recite quotations from the author’s 
writings, or name his writings. 
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(c) That songs which the author wrote be sung. 

(d) That illustrated editions of single poems be passed 
around among the pupils, and the pictures talked about. 

Always the author’s picture should be put upon the 
walls of the schoolroom or on the teacher’s desk. Books, 
magazines, (Poole’s Index renders search for articles a 
matter of a few minutes) illustrated catalogues, and pho- 
tographs enable the teacher to do this without much ex- 
pense of time and money. The pupils’ homes should be 
ransacked as well as the libraries. Choose (a), (5), (¢), 
or (d), as seems most feasible for the author, and vary 


choice. 
When an historical character’s birthday is to be com- 


memorated let the pupils, 

(a) Tell facts about his career. (6) Tell anecdotes of 
his life, (¢c) Quote memorable sayings. The teacher 
should always make it plain to the pupils why he is an 
historical character and a great man. 

When an artist’s birthday is to be commemorated, a 
reproduction of some famous picture or piece of statuary 
should be shown and explained to the children. An his- 
torical event should be graphically described, and it value 
broadly marked. 

Oftentimes the readers will afford articles most appro- 
priate to the day and oceasion. Something may be done 
by the teacher for every grade. Little folks are eager 
for general information, and they should be kept so. 
Ten or twelve minutes will serve to accomplish much for 
both pupils and teacher. 

Jan. 12, Thursday, the birthday of Alfred Tennyson, 
(1809). 

Jan. 13, Friday, the birthday of Samuel Woodworth, 
(1785). “The Old Oaken Bucket,” see New England 
Magazine, Jan. 1892. 

Jan. 16, Monday, the anniversary of Edmund Spenser’s 
death (1599). Selections from “ Faerie Queen,” (a) 
“Una and the Lion.” (6) “ Lucifera’s ride.” 

Jan. 17, Tuesday, the birthday of Benjamin Franklin 
(1706). 

Jan. 18, Wednesday, the birthday of Daniel Webster, 
(1782). 

Jan. 19, Thursday, the birthday of James Watt, (1736). 

Jan. 20, Friday, the day on which N. P. Willis was 
born, and died (1807—1867). 


HISTORICAL POEMS.—(II). 


The reading of these selections would make interest- 
ing and profitable supplementary work for classes in 
United States History. 

Periods of Administration : 

Old Ironsides—Holmes. 

Osceola—Street. 

Biglow Papers— Lowell. 

The Angels of Buena Vista— Whittier. 

The American Flag—Drake. 

The Arsenal at Springfield —Longfellow. 

Freedom— Lowell. 

The Star Spangled Banner— Key. 

Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie—Percival. 

Hail Columbia— Hopkinson. 

The Slave Ship— Montgomery. 

The African Chief— Bryant. 

The Ship of State—Longfellow. 

The Defenders of New Orleans—Drake. 

The Present Crisis’ 1845—Lowell. 

The Kansas Emigrants— Whittier. 

Union and Liberty— Holmes. 

E Pluribus Unum—Cutter. 

The American Eagle— Thomson. 

The Birthday ef Washington ever Honored —How- 


land. 
America an Aggregate of Nations— Tupper. 


Period of the Civil War: 
Battle Hymn of the Republic—Julia Ward Howe. 
Oar Privilege— Bret Harte 
Our Country’s Call— Bryant. 
The Union—Right or Wrong—Geo. P. Morris. 
At Port Royal— Whittier. 
John Brown—Z. C. Stedman. 
The Drummer Boy— Trowbridge. 
The Color Bearer— Brownell. 
Tbe Flower of Liberty— Holmes. 
The Little Drummer—Stoddard, 
The Camberland—Longfellow, 


Barbarie Fritchie— Whittier. 
John Burns of Gettysburg—Bret Harte. 
Sheridan’s Ride— Reade. 
Abrabam Lincola— Bryant. 
The Fight Above the Clouds— Wallace. 
The Blue and the Gray.— Finch. 
— The Practice of Education. 


CIVICS NOTE BOOK. 


Good citizenship is one great aim of the school. 

Patriotic ardor is an essential element. 

Knowledge of the essential principles of government 
is indispensable. 

The memorizing of the Constitution is of less impor- 
tance than an interest in it, appreciation of it and de- 
votion to it. 

A few sentences and some whole articles of the Con- 
stitution should be memorized. 


OBSERVATION QUESTIONS. 
BY E. O. FIELD. 


Why does not the sheep have as long a tail as the 
horse or cow ? 

What do we call the covering of a cat? dog? horse? 
sheep? pig? duck? 

Ts the covering of a sheep oily? of a pig? What use 
is made of the sheep after it is killed ? 

What does a cat do to his enemy ? the dog? the horse ? 
the cow? the sheep? Why does the pig have a snout? 
Which can eat the most kinds of food the cat, dog, horse, 
cow, sheep, or pig? 

Is a cat's skin of much use after death? a pig’s? 

Of what use is the skin of a dog, horse, cow, sheep? 

Of what use is the fur of a cat? the hair of a dog, 
horse, or cow? the wool of a sheep? the bristles of a pig? 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr Winship will be pleased to receive questiona upon echoo! 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addreazea, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of gereral intereet. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pon as freely as with the voice ?] 


353. Is the alphabet method so universally abandoned 
as one would suppose by what he reads in educational 
papers and hears at educational meetings? I knowat 
least one city, and a good city too, in Pennsylvania, in 
which they persistently use the a b-c method. 

A Ditemma, Pennsylvania. 

The alphabet was at one time very generally aban- 
doned but is being retaught. The reform was too much 
like a revolution. Instead of looking upon the word and 
sentence method as the better way of doing what the al- 
phabet work never did, and still teaching the letters early, 
but not at first, reformers would tiy all kinds of devices 
rather than teach letters, as though it were a crime for 
a child to be taught the letters. Those who now teach 
the letters, as far as I know, —I refer to the kind of 
teaching of a-bc as it is found in “ goed cities,”” —teach 
the word and sentence method to all intents and purposes, 
only they take a few days for the alphabet. It is really 
ridiculous to call that an alphabet method. 

354. Shall I try to break a child of left-handed 
writing ? B. E. F. 

By all means unless the parents definitely object. I 
am not sure that I should insist upon it if the parents ob- 
ject, as I understand some have done. It seems to me a 
very awkward — needlessly awkward — infliction which 
can be remedied with no appreciable effort if a teacher 
will simply insist that all school work be done with the 
right hand. 


355. If Mr. Cleveland should die before the second 
Monday in January, what effect would it have upon 
the electors ? 

Washington, D. C. M. P. S. 


The electors have the right to vote for whoever they 


An able treatment of ‘‘ School Affairs in South Carolina,” by 
Mary H. Leonard, prineipal of the Winthrop Traini-g School, will 
appear in the next JOURNAL. 


please whether Mr. Cleveland be living or dead on the 
second Monday in January. It is by custom that they 
will vote for Mr. Cleveland if he be living. If he 
should die, they could elect any man whom they might 
choose as President. The assumption is that they 
would elect Mr. Stevenson, and then elect whoever they 
might choose as Vice President. The electors, accord- 
ing to the constitution, are to choose the man they think 
best fitted for the place, but through the growth of politi- 
cal parties conventions now determine for whom electors 
shall vote if both candidates nominated by the convention 
of the winning party are alive at the time. 


Apropos oF No. 344.—It may be suggested to teachers who 
wieh to be accurate in their instruction in civics, especially with 
reference to matters affected by recent legislation, that the Annual 
Cyclopedia (D. Appleton & Co.) is a very convenient and safe ref- 
erence book. It is greatly to be wished that the indexing could be 
better done, but some care will enable the patient seeker to find the 
substance of important legislation, and he will be better equipped 
than if he trusts to a brief epitome in a text-book. 

And now for an interesting item of news. ‘The telegraphic col- 
umns of the daily paper of Dec. 8 said that “‘ on the firat Wednes- 
day in December the electoral college of Kentacky met and cast the 
thirteen votes of that state for Grover Cleveland for President.’’ 
Is Kentucky a law unto herself? The law of Congress on this 
subject seems to be general in its operation, but is is hardly credible 
that neither any one of the thirteen electors, nor any of the state 
officers interested, should know of this electoral law of 1886, 
What ie the explanation ? T. B. PRAy, Whitewater, Wis. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. In what way will the government keep constantly 
before the public in America and abroad the significance 
of this Columbian year ? 

2. What private individual was quite generally honored 
throughout France, on his birthday, Dec. 27 ? 

3. What evidence has just been received of the devel- 
opment of political ideas and education in India, under 
British rule ? 

4. How has President Harrison expressed the belief of 
the government that polygamy has been practically aban- 
doned by the Mormons in Utah? 


1. Daring the current year the post-offices will sell the Colum- 
bian postage stamps, These do not supersede the previous issue, 
which remains on gale. The stamps give in miniature a reproduc- 
of fifteen of the moat noteworthy pictures cailed forth by the discov- 
ery of 1492. The department hes provided for the issuance of 
8,000,000,000 of these stumps, approximately the number of the 
current issne used annually, and Poetmaster-General Wanamaker 
gives as a conzervative estimate that the government profits from 
them will reach $2,500,000. For this he relies upon the “ stamp 
collecting mania ’’ in this country and abroad, stimulated especially 
by the beauty of the stamps, which are exquizite models of fine en- 
graving, and by the limited time during which they will be on sale, 
Experience also shows that the issuance of a new series of stamps 
stimulates correspondence, as many firms seize the opportunity to 
attract special attention to their advertisements. These stamps 
cost the government ssventeen cents per thcusand,—about double 
the prics of the ordinary stamps. 

2. At the request of the Academy, the seventieth birthday of 
Louis Pasteur was very generally observed by the scientific and 
similar societies, and alao by the schools, throughout France, Twenty- 
five years azo he was deliberately censured by the Academy for bring- 
ing ridicule upon the profession. He perserved, rid France of the 
silkworm plague, and became famous. Called upon to investigate 
fermentation, he stated that ‘‘ there is no such thing as spontaneous 
generation.’’ Life can only proceed from antecedent life. Even 
the friends who had believed in him before gave him up, but he 
went on and proved his thesis to the satisfaction of science. ‘Turn- 
ing his attention to one of the most bafiling of animal diseases, hy- 
drophobia, he applied to it facts with which scientific men had long 
been, in the abstract, familiar. Bat the record of the Pasteur 
Institute is the history of a very few years, and now the greatest 
authority inF'rance sats its approval upon the success of its founder. 

3. December 31 the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
regretting that the people of India are not allowed repressntation 
on the Council of the Viceroy. The membors insisted, also, that the 


.government’s action upon the silver question should only follow its 


discussion among the public. They demand, too, the separation of 
judicial from executive functions in Indian officials. This action 
was in part called forth by the withdrawal! of the grant for higher 
education, and by the abolition of jary trial in certain districts of Brite 
ish India. Comparison is inevitable with the events of 1770-75, 
bat the differences in the conditions must be borne in mind. The 
natives figure in the problem as the American Indians did not. 
The climatic conditions are distinctly opposed. ‘The country and 
climate that have redaced the natives to their present condition, 
happily being bettered by English contact, have had a marked in- 
fluence on the conduct of the ralere. 

4, The president issued a proclamation, January 4, granting fall 
amnesty and pardon to all persons liable to penalties under the 
anti-polygamy laws of the last ten years, who have for two years 
and shall in fature obey these lawa, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 12, 1893, 


THERE is no model in methods. 
Ir is more important to understand than to memorize. 


MANUAL TRAINING will take front rank at the World’s 
Fair. 

“OQuTLINES” are very apt to make a teacher rusty 
and “ rutty.” 


Wuar is already known should always be the anchor- 
age for that which is new, but the inspiration must come 
from the new. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, says that secondary instruction in 
the United States has been regarded as the weakest part 
of our national education. This will be a surprise to 
many of our high school men. 


Harvarp Universiry.—Notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the opportunities for higher education of the 
first grade offered in every section of the country, the 
oldest of American colleges and universities holds its 
own and continues its development with a regularity that 
is most gratifying to all who are interested in education. 
Even more significant than the increase in the number 
of instructors of 41, now reaching 294, is the addition 
to the foree of Professors Burr in engineering, Ashley 
of Oxford, in economics, and Mitosterberg of Germany 
in psychology. Josiah Royce is raised to a full profes- 
sorship in the history of philosophy three years before 
the expiration of his term as assistant professor. The 
number of students has likewise increased from 2,658 in 
1891-2, to 2,966 of whom 1,598 are undergraduate 
students. Besides the new courses introduced by the 
aew professors, additions have been made in the language 
departments, notably in English. A new departure is 
the establishment of courses in anatomy, physiology and 
physical training, under Dr. Sargent and Dr. G. W. 
Fitz. The prize lists and scholarships haye likewise re- 


ceived additions, especially in the line of fellowships. 
The pecuniary aid, now amounting to $88,000 annually, 
has increased during the past five years in a ratio exactly 
proportional to the increase in students. 
In the list of Overseers, the name of George Everett 
Adams of Chicago is most suggestive, as that of the first 
man to represent the West on this governing board. 


IN 1892. 


In the list of notable men who passed away in the year 
that is just closed is an unusually large number of prom- 
inent educators, chief among whom were George Howland 
of Chicago, of whose personal and professional strength 
we have previously spoken; Dr. Noah Porter, editor of 
Webster's Dictionary, one of the master minds of his 
day; Prof. Theodore Dwight of Columbia College; Pro- 
fessor Lovering, one of Harvard’s most widely known 
scholars; James E. Lowell, a famous common school 
master ; Prof. Edward Freeman, the world-renowned his- 
torian; ex-President Aaron L. Chapin of Beloit. The 
most widely mourned of Americans who died last year 
was the wife of President Harrison, a woman greatly 
admired and beloved by the millions of citizens who 
knew no party, no politics in their grief. Those whose 
deaths will make the year memorable are the poets 
Tennyson and Whittier, who by their age, character, 
spirit and “oetry have served their fellowmen as only one 
man still living has been privileged to serve. Walt 
Whitman, George William Curtis and Ernest Renan, 
Rose Terry Cooke and Amelia B. Edwards are among 
the names that will always be associated with the Colum- 
bian year’s list of the literary dead. Few clergymen 
have been as widely mourned as Rey. Charles H. 
Spurgeon. In the death of Daniel Dougherty the country 
lost a leading orator. The medical profession met with 
a great loss in the death of Dr. D. Hayes Agnew of 
Philadelphia and Sir Morel Mackenzie of London. The 
publishing world misses the familiar presence of Roswell 
Smith of the Century Magazine, Thomas Nelson, and 
Orange Judd. 

The ranks of the wealthy have been specially depleted 
by the death of William Astor, Jay Gould, Cyrus Field, 
Sidney Dillon, John Hoey and Thomas Cook. These 
are a few only of the many prominent personages who 
have gone into history with the year 1892. 


THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO THE 
POLITICAL, BUSINESS, AND SOCIAL 
WORLD. \ 


[Extract from address delivered by Mr. Winship before the 
Barnard Club of Providence. | 

In the professions as a whole, and the bankers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers, one in a hundred would be a 
large estimate of the men of weight in public affairs. 
There are few cities in which there are a hundred men in 
the teaching profession. On the law of averages, there- 
fore, the teacher cannot expect great prominence. 

Of the professional and business men, how many are 
given prominence without any effort or solicitation by 
themselves or friends? Of those who make direct effort, 
how many succeed? How many who attain the desired 
leadership retain it for any considerable length of time ? 
Of those who do succeed and maintain their success, how 
many owe it to some happy combination of circumstances ? 
If, therefore, a teacher is not at the front, is it necessarily 
because he is a teacher? 

For twenty years I have been familiar with the public 
life of a city of 45,000 inhabitants, knowing more or less 
intimately every man of social, political, or business prom- 
inence. There have been eight mayors, about twenty-five 
representatives to the General Court, four senators, one 
county treasurer, two members of the Governor’s Council, 
and one congressman,—a total of forty in twenty years. 
But the same men have held many of these positions. 
The congressman was also a representative and senator, 
one councilor was also a representative, and the other a 
senator; one of the mayors had been a senator and two 
had been representatives. Some of the representatives 
had not previously been very prominent, and some have 
not been since. There have been eighty different alder- 
men, bat every one who attaived any prominence in that 


office became either a representative, senator, or mayor. 

But there are leaders who are not office-holders, men 
who for personal reasons, or as a matter of taste, do not 
or cannot accept public office, but whose “weight” in 
public affairs is greater than that of most of the office- 
holders. These non official men of weight have been about 
the same in number as the officials of prominence, so that, 
official and non-official, there have been less than sixty men 
of weight in a city of 45,000 inhabitants in twenty years. 

In these years in which less than sixty men have been 
honored and long trusted there have appeared upon the 
horizon of public and semi-public life at least six hundred 
other men who, meteor-like, have flashed in the lower 
branch of the city government, into caucuses, upon 
various committees and upon delegations to the party 
conventions. These men have had an opportunity to 
show “ of what stuff they were made” or better, of what 
they were not made and have then disappeared from 
public gaze. It is entirely safe to say that of every ten 
men newly prominent in any city at any given time, nine 
will be practically unknown in five years. 

Under these conditions, is it any wonder that teachers 
are rarely found among the permanently weighty men in 
the community. Ifa teacher has the taste and talent for 
such prominence, the chances are that he will leave 
teaching for law, business, or literature. I have not 
known a session of the Massachusetts Legislature for a 
quarter of a century in which there were not some mem- 
bers who had spent years in teaching and who, upon re- 
tiring from the profession for some cause, were imme- 
diately sent to the State House. Three of the influential 
members this winter are recent teachers. 

Bat how about the non-official men of prominence ? 
These are usually physicians, business men, lawyers, lit- 
erary men, specialists, editors, or retired men of means. 
Editors and physicians ars usually prominent, the former 
largely as a matter of business and the latter as a luxury, 
and they get their reward for activity and influence by 
positions on the school board, board of health, or public 
library committee. The teacher is rarely among this 
number. 

Is it because he is a teacher? The fact that his tastes 
led him into the schoolroom, that his life is largely with 
maturing minds, that he has little occasion to wrestle 
with men, has something to do with it. Men donot be- 
come lzaders ina day. The lawyer has exceptional op- 
portunities to know and to be known by men of influence. 
His life is among men. If he has any wit, any logic, 
any keenness, any wisdom, any oratorical ability, he re- 
veals it in the presence of the men who are already lead- 
ers in public affairs. The physician knows prominent 
men personally and professionally. He is greatly ad- 
mired by families of social, political, and business prom- 
inence. 

Teachers are at a disadvantage because they rarely 
remain long in one place, because they are paid from the 
public treasury, and, right or wrong, the people feel that 
anyone drawing public money ought not to be over activein 
the advancement of one leader or party against another uan- 
less he concedes the right of those opposed to unseat him 
if he is defeated ; because he is sensitive to such criticism 
as must come to anyone identified with aggressive public 
life. The teacher seeks exemption from the disagreeable 
conditions which he must accept if he aspires to the prom- 
inence not now accorded to him. He cannot have the 
one without the other. 

Bat there are fields in which he can attain influence 
without coming under criticism. In fraternal societies 
which are now so prominent a feature in American life, 
he can easily be at the front. In Masonry, Odd Fellow- 
ship and the lesser fraternal circles teachers are easily 
leaders in the local, state, and national bodies. In liter- 
ary, historical, archeological and kindred lines in church 
and Sunday School associations, they are natural leaders. 

These lines of inflaence are not to be despised. In 
the city to which reference has been made, there have 
been as many men in as prominent positions who have 
been known as widely, whose influence is as powerful and 
permanent in fraternal, historical and religious as in the 
political and commercial world. In each of these lines 
the teachers have been as widely known as any other 
class of citizens. They have no limitations in these 
directions. 

But after all, these mat ters are merely in¢gidental, The 
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teacher will be respected out of the profession largely in 
proportion to his recognition in the profession. A school 
masters’ club msy do more for a teacher out of the pro- 
fession than a political or economic club. If it does not, 
it is the fault of the club or of the man. The teacher 
should be great as such. He should be broad-minded, 
widely-read, intensely earnest as an educational leader, 
expert, and specialist, and his influence will be felt in 
other lines of endeavor. 

Better be the power behind the throne than a figure 
upon the throne ; better make a score of good politicians, 
a hundred lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants and 
manufacturers, a thousand pure-minded members of so- 
ciety than to be one actor upon the stage. Every teacher 
who by pen and voice reforms, tones up, and inspires the 
profession is doing for the political, commercial and 
social world a service that no lawyer, physician, or busi- 
ness man could render if he would. Let every teacher 
be thankful for what he is, for what he can be, for what 
he is doing and for what he can do. Here he must 
idealize what others realize, but he will eventually 
realize all that he can idealize. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


This column has often spoken of the need of showing 
future citizens the many ways in which they should 
acquaint themselves with what is most worthy their 
attention in national affairs. With the emphasis that has 
been laid upon civies in recent years, there is less danger 
that the pupil’s attention will fail to be directed towards 
the machinery of local government. In the course of 
current events the new year offers especial opportunities 
for noticing the offices and their relationships in city and 
state, with its inaugural ceremonies and opening sessions 
of the legislatures. We are favored this year by the con- 
tests in many of the western states, which, most unfortu- 
nate ip themselves, reveal much of the way in which the 
change in the personnel of government is effected. Atten- 
tion to these things now will make the ceremonies of 
March 4 next much more significant and interesting. 
There is probably little danger that the American citizen 
will fail to scrutinize the annual budgets of the city or 
town expenses. Not to speak now of their economic 
interpretation I will only suggest that a comparison of 
the local figures with those of the large cities will give a 
sharp idea of the size of the latter, and of the problems 
which their municipal administration presents. The final 
estimate for 1893 of New York City allows to the Com- 
mon Council, $88,000; finance department (treasurer), 
301,700; interest on city debt, 4,948,582.09; rents, 113,- 
550; armories and drill rooms, 88,618.02; law depart- 
ment (“city solicitor”), 202,000; public parks, 1,096,- 
456; street improvements in two wards, 350,472; health 
department, 470,236; police department, 5 309,886.04 ; 
street cleaning, 2,200,000 ; fire department, 2,223,135.50 ; 
board of education, 4,480,448 23; city colleges, 275,000, 
printing, stationery, etc., 268,000; coroners, 54,700; 
the sheriff, 121,378.66; buceau of elections, 370,400 ; 
preservation of public records, 45,460; jurors’ fees, 60,- 
000; public charities and correction, 2,225,425; chari- 
table institutions, 1,305,177.13. The total estimate calls 
for $37,444,154.68. The estimated assessed valuation of 
real and personal property is $1,882,364,295, seniitaied 
for a tax rate of 1.85. 

The conflicting charges and statements which the press 
has given concerning the accident to the Umbria, and 
the assistance which the Gallia did not render, admirably 
illustrate the way newspaper reporters will gossip and 
fill alloted space when they fail to secure information at 
first hand, and also the way people who acknowledge they 
are ignorant of the meaning of things they merely saw, 
will talk. Such criminations and recriminations in the 
schoolroom would only enforce the statement that “there 
is no knowledge so useless for the next generation as 
that contained in the papers of to-day.” Bat along with 
this gossip there is a good deal of information, and it is 
this which the reader mast learn to notice about the way 
ships talk with each other, the matter of coaling and pro- 
visioning a vessel, “salvage,” and the way in which the 
affairs on the high seas, over which no one has jarisdie- 
Hon, are regulated, ete. 


AN EDITORIAL RAMBLE. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 

Bethany College, West Virginia, is one of the most desirable 
college spots in the country. Seven miles back from the Ohio, 
reached only by a delightful valley drive over a well kept turnpike 
which twice taonels mountainish hills, upon a broad backed ridge 
overlooking a lovely valley, is situated the college of the Disciples 
over which presides Dr. McDermit, the scholarly preacher-editor, 
who has here gathered upwards of one hundred young men and 
half as many earnest young women. It is more emphatically a 
Christian college than any other I have visited. The atmosphere 
of the place is sacred without sacrificing intellectual aspiration or 
earnestness. Ample buildings, vast areas, and impressive scenery, 
all conspire to make the place attractive for seekers after know!l- 
edge flavored with ethical and religious trath. The memories of 
the place will be among the most abiding and delightfal that fruit 
from a four weeks tour through New York, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Bedford Springs, Pa., will not rival Saratoga, Manitou, or the Hot 
Springs at present, but it was a great surprise to find the vast hotels 
and effervescent mineral springs in variety that make the minia- 
ture cafion attractive to thousands of health and pleasure seekers 
every summer. The town, itself, less than a mile distant is a 
pleasant southern Pennsylvania county town and the public school 
building is certainly one of the best in the state. I do not know of 
five equally good outside the great cities, and but one better. The 
three hundred county teachers whom Superintendent Potts assem- 
bles for a week are full of progressive zeal. Many of them are 
college and normal school graduates and take to the institute work 
with a purpose. The citizens rally with them, literally packing 
the ha)l afternoon and evening, and the sale of evening tickets had 
to be stopped after every inch of standing room had been sold. 

Batler, in northeastern Pennsylvania, is a wide-awake town of 
ten thousand inhabitants, thriving upon the prosperity of the oil 
towns that make it their trading-post. The best church I have 
seen in any town of its size in the country is the beautiful stone 
Presbyterian edifice, that would be commented on in Philadelphia, 
New York, or Boston. The imposing stone Court House, the ad- 
mirably appointed Opera House, and the well paved—fire brick— 
streets, all testify to the prosperity of the county. Thanks to the 
benign inflaence of the Slippery Rock Normal School, Superintend- 
ent McCollough is justified in the pride he expresses in the three 
hundred teachers who rally at his call. The boast of the people is 
that Butler County has in all ways made greater advance in five 
years than any other section of western Pennsylvania, and the 
teachers are given their share of the credit. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Ann Arbor has 2,565 students. 

Brooklyn teachers are agitating the subject of pensions. 

Philadelphia is to have no semi-annual examination this January 
These experiments are maltiplyiog. 

The California system of publishing state text-books is about as 
uppopular at home as anything could well be. 

Harvard will admit women to full membership in college when 
they can bring an additional endowment of $250,000, at least Pres- 
ident Eliot thinks so. 

Superintendent Maxwell of Brooklyn proposes to try ‘‘ specialty 
teaching ’’ on a broader scale than has ever been attempted in the 
eommon school work of the country. 

There has been a strike at the St. Paul School, Garden City, L.L, 
five teachers resigning in a body, and the school closed for the hol- 
idays two weeks earlier than it would otherwise. 

The Harvard Overseers say that of the 414 boys applying for ad- 
mission ia 1891, less than one half were prepared, twenty per cent. 
failed absolately, and only nine (two per cent.) passed with credit. 

Mies Ellen E. Kenyon of the New York School of Pedagogy has 
entered upon editorial work on the School Journal. The publish- 
ers are to be congratulated upon this accession to the editorial 
force of the paper. 

The late Thomas Nelson, the publisher, of Edinburgh, left $300,- 
000 in legacies for the erection and eq aipment of five workingmen’s 
clubs and reading-rooms, which will be erected gradually, and will 
be eo fitted as to attract workingmen. 

Mrs. M. A. Newell is delivering a course of ten lectures before 
the Pablic School Teachers’ Association. Her many friends, and 
few women in educational circles have more friends, will be 
pleased to learn of her success in the lecture field. 

The Massachusetts World's Fair Commissioners have selected 
Mr. George E. Gay of the Malden High School to have charge of 
the school exhibit. He has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the school board of that city and has his office at 309 Sears 
Building, Boston. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, for the past year with the New York 
School Journal ia to edit a new magazine, Psimary Education, to 
be issued by the Edacational Publishing Co. The enterprise of the 
publishers and the skill of the editor ought to make the venture 
eminently successfal. 

Mr. W. E. Parkhurst, for 27 years editor of the Clinton (Mass. ) 
Courant, bas resigned and will not at present reéater upon news- 
paper work. He has been in the Legislature for four years, always 
upon the committee of education, and for three years its ehairman. 
He is one of the brightest, ablest, most infliential men in the 
House and has been of inestimable service to the cause of education. 


Mise Mary E, Garrett, daughter of the late John W. Garrett, has 


placed her name alongside the great benefactors of the day by 
giving a final sum of $307,000 to Jobns Hopkins University, in ad- 
dition to $50,000 heretofore given, to make up the endowment of 
$500,000, upon the completion of which the trusteee agreed to open 
to women precisely equal advantages for a higher medical education 
that it now offers to men. 

Att Honor To ToLepo.—Dr. E. E. Scott has been expelled 
from the Toledo School Board as the result of impeachment pro- 
ceedings. It was proved to the satisfaction of the board that he 
had requested a superyisor to report everything against certain 
t-achers and nothing in their favor. He required the same of one 
of the principals. Against each of these teachers he sought 
only one-sided testimony, and then told their friends that he had 
urged their retention, and requested the supervisor who had made 


these one-sided reports to say to the teachera dismissed that he, 


Scott, bad been their friend. In the case of one teacher he re- 
required the supervisor to report that her work was a failure, and 
upon the supervisor’s refusal so to report, he asked for the papers, 
and he would personally alter the figures 80 she would fail. [t isa 
matter for universal congratulation that the and 
indignantly expelled him from that body. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


ALL THE SAME IN THE END. 
{Epitaph in the Homersfield (England) churchyard’] 


As I walked by myself I talked to myself, 
And thus myself ssid unto me: 
** Look to thyself and take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee.’’ 
So I turned to myself and I answered myself, 
In the self-same reverie : 
** Look to thyself or not to thyself, 
The self-same thing it will be.’’ 
A waa. 
Brownleigh speaks of his friend who has the St. Vitus dance as 


something of a wag. 
CLASSIC, 


The doughnut is undoubtedly the most classic article of food, as 

it was originally fried in Greece. 
NOT COMPLIMENTARY. 

Mr. Dumbel (to his little daughter)—Hello, what’s this, my dear, 
—a picture of me? Do you think it a good likeness ? 

Ethel—No. Guess I'll put a tail on and call it a dog. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. 

Lord Blank (to American traveling in Europe)—Tell me, Mr. 
A., have you large trees in America ?—but no, of course not! I 
beg pardon, but I really forgot that America was such a young 


country.’”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


The in is bound ; 
‘ant grinds and pain oppresses ; 
Life's awful ms who shall sound ? 
Its riddles sad who guesses ? 
But oh, the sky is b/ue, 
And oh, the sun is bright ! 
And the chickadee in the tall pine tree 
Sings in the cold’s despite. 


Gladstone has just passed his eighty-third birthday. 

‘© Carmen Sylva,’’ Queen of Roumania, announces two new works, 

The copyrights on Whittier’s works now produce an income of 
$3,500 per annum. 

Queen Victoria has long been a student of Hindustani and has, 
since 1888, had a Moslem as her teacher. 

Vivian Burnett, son of Frances Hodgson Burnett, is one of the 
youngest American publishers. He is jast sixteen, 

The Queen Regent of Spain has conferred the grand collar of the 
order of the Golden Fleece upon the last lineal descendant of 
Christopher Colambus. 

To the charge that he had created no noble, perfect woman in 
any of his books, Mr. Howells replies that he is waiting till a 
** noble, perfect woman ’’ has appeared in the flesh. 

The Bering Sea Commissioners will be supplied with The Century 
Dictionary by the State Department, and it will be the standard in 
their deliberations. The Century is now the authority at Chan- 
tauqua. 

In no branch of science are more astonishing results being ob- 
tained than in astronomy by the aid of photography. Photographio 
plates under long exposure with the great telescopes are constantly 
revealing new stellar wonders. 

Mies Julia S. Bryant, daughter of the poet, has presented to the 
trustees of the Tilden Trust nearly a thousand volumes selected 
from her father’s library, with some old pamphlets and medallions, 
with the intimation that there may be more to follow. 

David Kennison, supposed to have been the last survivor of the 
Boston ‘‘ tea party’’ of 1773, died in Chicago seventy-five years 
later, at the age of 112 years. His body is now buried in one of 
thece meteries near Chicago and the Massachusetts Society intend 
erecting a monument over his grave. 

The board of directors of the Staten Island Academy, an institu- 
tion in which the late George William Curtls took much interest, 
are about to add to their new building a Curtis Memorial Hall. 
The opposite wing to the Ourtis Hall is to be used for the Arthur 
Winter Memorial Library, founded in 1886 by Mr. William Winter 
aod his wife in memory of their gon, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ibutors and querists of this ent are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


THE COLUMBIAN SERIES OF STAMPS. 


The design on our new two-cent postage stamp seems familiar. 
Ie it arepresentation of any painting ? Please describe the whole 
new series of stamps, JuLiIA B. 


The design on the stamp you mention is from Vanderlyn’s paint- 
ing ‘‘ Landing of Columbus’ in the Capitol at Washington. In- 
telligence gave a good list of the designs recently which we re- 


print : 

One Cent—‘' Colambns in Sight of Land’’ after the painting by 
William H. Powell. On the left is an Indian woman with her 
child, and on the right an Indian man with head dress ang feathers. 
The figures are in sitting postare. Color, antwerp blue. 

Two Cent—‘* Landing of Colambus,”’ after the painting by Van- 
derlyn in the rotunda of the Capitol, at Washington. Color, 
purple maroon. ‘ 

Three Cent—"‘ Flagship of Colambas,” the Santa Maria in mid- 
ocean, from a Spanish engraving. Color, mediam shade of green. 

Four-Cent—** Fleet of Colambus,”’ the three caravels—Santa 
Maria, Pinta and Nina—in mid-ocean, from a Spanish engraviaog. 
Color, ultramarine blue. 

Five-Cent —‘* Colambas Soliciting Aid from Isabella,” after the 
painting by Brozik in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Color, 
chocolate brown. 

Six-Cant—‘'Colambus Welcomed at Barcelona,’’ from one of 
the panels of the bronze doora in the Capitol at Washington, by 
Randolph Rodgers. On each side is a niche, in one of which is 
a statue of Ferdinand and in the other aetatue of Bobadilla. 
Color, royal purple. 

Ten-Cent—‘‘ Columbus Presenting Natives,” after the painting 
by Luigi Gregori at the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 


“Indiana. Color, vandyke brown. 


Fifteen-Cent—*' Coiumbas Announcing His Discovery,’’ after 
the painting by R. Balaea, now in Madrid. Color, dark green. 

Thirty-Cent—*' Colambus at La Rabidd,”’ after the painting by R. 
Maso. Color, sienna brown. 

Fifty-cents—“ Recall of Columbns,’’ after the painting by A. G. 
Heaton now in the Capitol at Washington. Color, carbon blae. 

One Dollar—‘' Isabella Pledging Her Jewels,’’ after the paint- 
iag by Manoz Degrin, now in Madrid. Color, rose salmon. 

Two-dollar—‘‘ Columbus ia Chaine,’’ after the painting by 
Lenize, now in Providence, R. I. Color, toned mineral red. 


FLAG DAYS. 


The following days are celebrated as flag days in the public 
schools ef Andover, Mass. : 
Perry's victory, Lake Erie, - - «= - Sept.10, 1813. 
Battle:f Antietam, - - - Sept.17, 1862. 
Columbus landed at San Salvador, - - - Oot. 12, 1482, 
Battle of Saratoga, - - - Oct. 17, 1777. 
Battle of Cedar Creek, - - - - - Oot.19, 1864, 
National and State elections, - Nov. 
Thankegiving Day, - - 
New York evacuated by the British, - - Nov. 25, 1783. 
Boston Tea Party, - - - - - - Dec. 16, 1773. 
Battle of Trenton, - Dee. 26, 1776. 
Emancipation Proclamation, - 1863. 
Battle of Princeton, - - - - Jan. 3, 1777, 
Battle of New Orleans, - - . - «= Jan. 8, 1815, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, . - - - «+ Feb 12, 1809. 
Washington's Birthday, - ~ - - Feb. 22, 1782. 
First United States Congress, - - - «= March 4, 1789. 


Monitor defeated Merrimac, - . - March 9, 1862. 
Washington elected President, - - - April6, 1789. 
Sarrender of Lee, - - April 9, 1865. 


The Union Flag replaced at Sumter, - «= April i4, 1865, 
Battle of Lexington, - . - - - April 19, 1775. 
Washington took office, - - - - = April 30, 1789. 
Ticonderoga taken, - May 10, 1775. 


Memorial Day, - RED - - May 30 

Flag of Stars and Stripes adopted by Congress Janel4, 1777. 
Battle of Bunker Hill, - - Janel7, 1775. 
Battle of Gettysburg, - -  - - July 1-3, 1863. 


Independence Day, - - - - = «+ July4, 1776. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can any querist tell me why modern dislect writers mispell 
and distort words which are pronounced alike in dialect as in good 
English. For instance: Says, in dialect, is ‘*aez’?; women is 
“‘wimmen’’; subdue is ‘‘ eubdew”’ ; precious is ‘* preshue,”’ ete. 

INQUIRER. 


— To **X, Y. Z,’’: The national library is allowed bat $8,000 
@ year for its purchases outside of continued serial publications, 
Murray HI, 


— To “G.I. M.’’: In the last number of the JourNAL you 
ask for the author of these words: “ Where McGregor sits is at the 
head of the table.’’ My class in English reading came upon those 
words not long ago while reading Emerson’s ‘‘ American Scholar.’’ 

E. C. B., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


— Who wrote “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’’ ? M. 
Emma C, Willard (1847-1870), 


— When will the World’s Fair opon ? When close ? 


McARTHOR. 
Open May 1, 1893; close Osi, 30, 1893. 
— What is the population of Boston ? DENVER. 


The cansus of 1890 shows a population of 448,477. 


—~ Is th t 
If so, these? . stream that rises in the ocean and flows inland ? 


In an article in the JOURNAL of Dee. 22, Jacques W. Redway 
writes of such a stream, [See first colamn on page 399. | 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Sounp anp Music. By Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 452 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This fiae work is the outgrowth of a course of lectures given last 
year in Washington, D. C. Its maio purpose is to give musicians 
and general readers an exact knowledge, based on experiment, of 
the principles of acoustics, and to present at the same time a brief 
exposition of musical harmony. Daring the past quarter century 
all scientific discovery has made wonderful progress. Botany, zdol- 
ogy, geology, astronomy, electricity, and microscopy have all 
yielded up marvelous secrets, but the science of acoustics, though 
its every forward step bas not been eo publicly heralded, has, in the 
hands of real investigators, proved fally equal in results to the other 
departments of science. The science of music is something com- 
paratively new, and in these lectures all the latest developments 
are carefully set forth with a view to a better general understand- 
ing of the art and a fuller appreciation of the beauties and wonders 
of harmony. The chapters on the different musical instraments,— 
stringed, wind, and tabed,—giving explanations of their several 
properties and the why and wherefore of the sounds they are able to 
produce, will be interesting and icetructive reading to the unscien- 
tific as well as to the deeply learned student. Sach will find in the 
chapters on refraction, reflection, vibration, velocity, and resonance, 
material for profound thought. Those teaching the subject of 
sound will find this a work of permanent value, It is fully and 
handsomely illustrated. 

Le Gouve et La Bicne: La Cigar. With Notes by 

Alphonse N. VanDaell. 37 pp. Price, paper, 25 cts. 

Victron HvuGo: QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. By James Boiélle. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 216 pp. Price, cloth, 70 cts, 

The comparison of these two recent additions to the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Modern Langaage Series ’’ is most convincing testimony to 
the superiority of American workmanship in the manufacture of 
school texts. It is a pleasure to read the La Cigale, not alone be- 
cause it is such a charming little comedy, but for the inevitable sat- 
isfaction in good type, paper, and make-up. 

The adaptation of Quatrevingt-treize, an excellent condensation 
of the text for school reading, on the other hand, assures one at 
firat sight that it was made by other hands. It is an authorized 
edition, revised for American readers, and the typography reveals 
the revisions clearly. No one should quarrel with this edition. 
The only regret is that the suporior quality of everything else, by 
which Ginn & Co. have educated their public to a knowledge of 
what is possible in school text-books, should be compromised by the 
company of a text whose pages are so familiar to any one who has 
used the French texts, printed in Eaglish, once the sole resourse of 
the modern language teacher. 


Tue Wett-Dressep Woman. The Good, the True, 
the Beautifal. By Helen Gilbert Eoob, New York: Fowler & 
Wells Co. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

The wheat gathered from this re-threshing of very old straw re- 
veals no new variety, and the machinery employed is of the time- 
honored pattern. The corset and the evils of tight lacing are of 
conurae the main points of attack, and the arguments set forth are 
such as would lead one to suppose that all the disasters of the human 
race, all physical, mental, moral, and spiritual decay, all faults of 
our entire civilization, were directly traceable to this pernicious 
article of dress. Whatever truth some of the writer’s statements 
might have at one time carried, few will agree with her now in be- 
lieving that ‘‘ American women are growing into more and more of 
invalidism with every year,’’ or that “invalidism or semi-invalid- 
ism is now the rule.’’ Inu fact, the contrary has been abundantly 
verified, The era of ligatured lungs and liver has very perceptibly 
passed by with sensible women, and niggardly waists are now too 
closely associated with niggardly brains to be really fashionable. 
The most terrifying anatomical pictures will not, however, induce 
any true daughter of Eve to wear unbecoming and dowdy clothing, 
no matter how hygienic it may be, and Miss Ecob must make her 
styles of dress more ‘‘ beautifal,’’ if not more ‘‘ true and good,’’ be- 
fore any large number of converts to her ideas can ba expected, 


Eneuish Writers. By Henry Morley. New York: 

Cassell Pablishing Co. 450 pp. Price, $1.50, 

‘*Spencer and His Time’’ forma the subject for this, the ninth 
volume in Henry Morley’s ‘‘ Attempt Toward a History of English 
Literature ’’ It is a period that must always interest every student 
of the intellectual development of the English people. Spencer 
waa, of course, the one great figare in the literary epoch, bat about 
him flourished Raleigh, Marlowe, Lyly and Peele, Greene and 
Lodge, in whom we can see the first signs of the grand period of 
literary activity and perfection which was to follow. Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and the rest, may be studied at ease and by themselves, but 
their precursors must always be less known. This must remain one 
of the most useful volumes in this admirable work, for ite scholarly 
review of the menu and forces which made possible the Elizabethan 


ra. 


Cuorsiers pg LA Fonraine. Edited by Mme. 
Berthe Beck. New York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl 
Sshoenhof. 107 pp. 6} x5 inches. 

This is an excellent edition of the list of the charming fables of 
La Fontaine. Mme. Beck, besides choosing the essays, has written 
a viographical sketch of the author and explanatory notes in Eng- 
lish, which are conveniently placed at the foot of the proper page. 
It is an excellent edition, and one which should by its availability 
mouch fost r the reading of this delightful author, than whom no 
French writer better repays etudy by anyone learning the language. 


THE AND Times or Waite. By Julius 
H. Ward. 

Joun Hueues. By Rev. Henry A. Braun, DD. Makers of 
American Series. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 a 
volume. 

The latest numbers in this valuable series of biographies are de- 
voted to the lives of two men who bad a marked influence on the 
religious thonght of the times in which they lived; the former, 
the first bishop of the English charch in America; the latter, the 
first Catholic archbishop of New York. Both were just and able 
men, faithfal Christians and steadfast patriots. ‘I'he career of 
Bishop White involves the history of the first fifty years of the 
American Epizcopal Chureh, and to him fell the duty during thia 
long period of guiding its growth and presiding over ita councils. 

It was, says Mr. Ward, ‘‘ as difficalt for Bisbop White to bring to- 
gether the unrelated congregations which be found in Ameriea as 
it was for Washington and Franklin to persuade the thirteen 
original states to act in concert.” He was the close and confi- 
dential friend of Washington, and as chaplain of the Conticental 
Congress showed a conspicuous aud notable patriotism. Both as 
an ecclesiastic and a statesman he is rightly judged worthy a place 
among the makers of America. Mr. Ward's work is thoroughly 
satisfactory, and the scholarly introdaction by Bishop Potter of 
New York gives it an added interest. 

The reverend Heary Brana, rector of St. Agnes church, New 


York, gives an animated and truthful picture of Archbishop 
Hughes, which is at once an appreciative tribute to the character 
of the man and an eloquent portrayal of his greatness as a leader 
aud patriot, especially during the perilous days of the war. " 
bishop Hughes was the greatest prelate the Catholic church in 
America has ever had, and as anoble and good citizen of the re- 
public is well deserving of a place among her honored names. 


Tue Srupent’s Series oF Enauish Cuassics. Se- 
lections from De Quincey, by Henry H. Belfield. Boston and 
New York: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 166 pp. 64x 4} in. 
Price 42 cents. 

For this, the latest of an excellent series for use by students in 
their regular work, Mr. Belfield, the director of the Chicago- 
Manual Training School, has selected four of de Qaincey’s best 
pieces of work, Joan of Arc, The English Mail Coach, Lavana, and 
our Ladies of Sorrow and Dinner real and reputed. The second 
and last have been abridged to make it possible to include both 
tthese master specimens of his genius. There is the usual introduc- 

ion and notes, 

Wuere 1s My Doa? is not an advertisement for a 
lost canine bat a serious inquiry as to whether there is any argu- 
ment in favor of man’s immortality which may not equally apply 
to animals. The author, Rev. Charles Josiah Adams of Rondout, 
N. Y., is an evide: t friend to all animals and has given their pecul- 
iarities close and affectionate study. His philosophy and psychol- 
ogy are thoroughly interesting if not convinc.ng and the work is in 


an entirely new and untrodden field. The many incidents of ani- 


mal intelligence and sentiment cannot but incline all readers to 
kindness and consideration for dumb creatures. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. Price, $1.00. 


MacMILLAN AND Company have issued the life of Mil- 
ton from Dr. Jobnson’s Lives of the Poets, in their series of English 
classics (139 pp. 40 cents.) The introduction and notes are by K. 
Deighton, who has edited many of this series. For actual work in 
school no better edition of many of the shorter standard English 
works has appeared. The notes are elementary in character, emi- 
neotly suited for pupils who cannot be expected to have any broad 
knowledge of the men and places of literatare, 


Mary.Lanp's ATTITUDE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR CAN- 
ADA is number VIII. in the current series of the Johns Hopkins’ 
studies in Historical and Political Science (73 pp. 50 cente). The 
writer is Professor J. William Black of Oberlin. It is an admir- 
able stady of a period heretofore neglected, and exceedingly in- 
atructive in its portrayal of the petty local troubles and differences 
which led to the neglecting of the larger iaterests of the colonies. 


Ex.evusis AND Lesser Porms by William Rufus Per- 
kins is an attractive volume of verse by a pleasing ainger. The 
first poem in three cantos is followed by a dozen shorter pieces, — 
‘* A Legend of the Hartz,” ‘‘ Ghe Secret of May,’’ ‘‘ A Jane Day’s 
Sailiog,’’ '‘ The Double Birthday,’’ ‘‘ Flower Songs,’’ etc. These 
are all graceful poetic fancies reflecting much credit on the author. 
Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, $1.00. 


Brieut Eysrs, by Alice M. Guernsey, is a novel ar- 
rangement of pictures in book form designed as a means of pleasure 
and profit to the many children who find Sunday afternoon a dull 
and tedious season. The pictures illustrate scripture verses and 
under each is a word and the name of the book in the Bible where 
itis found. Verses are to be found to fit the pictures. Women’s 
Temperance Pub. Co., Chicago. P 


Tue American Academy of Political and Social Science 
have published in pamphlet form Public Health and Municipal 
Government, an address delivered before the Academy by Dr. John 
8. Billings of the U.S. Army. Dr. Billings makes a strong plea 
that every municipality offer facilities for the study of its hygienic 
problems and dangers and their possible relief. 


W. F. Lyon of Detroit has published an admirable 
set of blackboard alphabets, giving both large and small letters in 
a good legible hand. ‘Lhese are intended for use on the walls of 
the schoolroom, in order to save the teacher the time and labor 
needed in setting blackboard letters for the children’s guidance. 
They should prove a help to many teachers. 


Tue Scuoot Catenpar for 1893, prepared by the 
American Book Company gives in addition to a list of their new 
educational publications, valuable information on a wide variety of 
subjects. These include a full American chronology, an almanac, 
postal rates, s‘atistics of various scrts concerning the cost and use 
of school books, ete. 


W. H. Wuerter, Cambridge, Mass., has published 
in a pamphlet a synopsis of Mill’s Political Economy, with an ap- 
pendix containing recent examination questions upon these topics 
as given in ‘* Economies I,’’ at Harvard. It is a very valuable aid 
to any one desiring to gain a clear idea of the principles of political 
economy as set forth by Mill. 


Ginn & Company, Boston, have issued in their Inter- 
national Modern Language Series, Gottfried Keller's charming lit- 
tle story of Dietegen (Cloth, 75 pp, 40 cents). There is an admir- 
able introduction and ample notes prepared by Gastavy Gruener, 
assistant professor of German at Yale University. 

D. C. Heata anp Company, Boston, have recently 
added Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts one of the most delightfal 
of Eichendorff's stories, to the Modern Language series (176 pp. 
40 cents). - It is edited by Carl Osthaus of Indiana University. 


Tue SxHApows of “In Summer Shade” a new novel 
by Mary E, Mann are dark and heavy, but the evening sun shows 
a clear and beautifal sunset glorified by trae affection. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sixty-secondAnnual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. ston: American Institute of Instruction. 

St. Nicholas for 1892. — The Century, May, 1892, to October, ’92. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Phrase Book, arranged in eight languages: by Hayrabed Jeknavo- 
rian; price, 26 cts. Boston: Car! Schoenhof. 

The School Calendar for 1893. New York: American Book Co. 

In Summer Sbade; ty Mary E. Mann; price, 50 cts. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 

Mostly Majorie Day; by Virginia F. Townsend; price, 50 cts. Bos- 
ton: Lee & shepard. 

‘the Son of Man (2 vols.). Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

Easy Stories and Exercises in German; by A. A. David; price, 35 
cts. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
ae Geometry; by E. W. Nichols: Boston: Leach, Shewell 

apborn. 

Pennsylvania School Report; 1892. Harrisburg: Edwin K, Mayers, 

Schoo) Archichitecture; by Oliver E. Wells. Madison, Wiscon- 

nts to Beginners in Book keeping; . J. Buchanan; price, 25 

cts. Pittsburg: Press of Nicholson, 
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Holiday Meetings. 


NEW YORK. 


The betterment of the system of education in the secondary 
achools of the country is the object of an important movement now 
in progress. The annual holiday conference of Academic prin- 
cipals and others engaged in secondary education in the state of 
New York, held at Syracuse, was in the line of advancement and 


educational progress. 

President Thomas B. Lovell of Suspension Bridge presided at 
the sessions of the conference during the two days of ita meeting. 
Among the large number of teachers present may be named: Pres. 
J. G. Schurman and Profs. B. I. Wheeler and T. S, Williams of 
Cornell University; Prof. A. B. Kenyon of Alfred University ; 
Pres. H. E. Webster of Union College; Chancellor C, N. Sims, 
Dean John R. French, and Prof. Frank Smalley, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Seeretary Melvil Dewey, Chief Clerk A. L. Gallup, In- 

tor of Academies; C. F. Wheelock, from the Regents’ Office ; 

. W. Bardeen of the Bulletin; and Prins. J. G. Allen, Rochester ; 
C. O. Dewey. Binghamton; W. P. Thompson, Auburn; Francis 
J. Cheney, Normal School, Cortland; J. H. Carfrey, Salamanca ; 
I.) N. Clemente, Cazenovia; W. K. Wickes, Syracnse; O. B. 
Rhodes, Adams; R. A. Taylor, Niagara Falls; W. K. Kinney, 
Lyons; A. C. Hill, Havana; and E. S, Harris, Catskill. 

The first question for discussion was: ‘‘ What Attention Should 
Be Given to 

Elocution 


in Union Schools?’ Principal Wright of Waterville said that 
nine tenths of the boys and girls could be taught to read pleasantly 
and effectively in public, and that if this side of the child’s train- 
ing is neglected, the pupils are not fitted for life as well as they 
ought to be. Principal Allen of Rochester said that the training of 
the teachers in Delearte had made elocution very popular in that 
city. Principal Gamage of Oxford believed that the best work 
that could be done was to teach boys and girls how to meet and 
talk with men and women. ‘‘ We can’t make them all orators,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but we can make them gentlemen and ladies.’’ Brother 
Constantius of Troy said that reading forms the foundation of elo- 
cation. Elocution must be a mental training. , A thorough train- 
ing of elocution implies a thorough knowledge of rhetoric. Let us 
devote our chief attention to reading, to bring out the ideas of the 
author—the force of the words. Then the young people can go 
into society and meet people pleasantly and agreeably. The 
brightest ideas are dimmed by careless reading. 
he next discussion was upon the subject, ‘‘ How Can a Prin- 

cipal’s Supervisory Work Be Made Most Fruitful ?’’ Personal 
contact with the students, lofty ideals, enthusiasm and earnestness 
on the part of the principale, were strongly advocated. 

The subject, Mehods of Teaching 

Civics,” 

was introduced by Principal Wickes of Syracuse. He explained 
the work of the congress and legislature in the high school, their 
method of organization, the discussions, and the nature of the bills 
introduced. These bodies should be under the direct control of 
the principal. Deputy Supt. Chas. R. Skinner eaid that the great 
evil of the American political system is not politics but partisan- 
ship. Onur schools must make our citizens. Among other 
things, let us teach our boys the meaning and importance of the 
words caucus, convention, and polls. Our boys are interested in 
politics, They have a natural bent that way, and they should be 
taught civil government in the echools. This should be one of the 
objects of our education. 

Mr. Dewey, secretary of the Regents, introduced the next 


question, — 
High School Extension: 

How May the New Regents’ Reading Courses Be Made Fruitful ?’’ 
He said: The factor of teaching, be it at home or in clubs, classes, 
or conventions, is necessary to the best mental help. The discus- 
sion is aimed chiefly at the topic of reading. The man who stands 
at the head of the academies and high schools of the state should 
give the movement its best impetus by recognizing it and bringing 
it before the young men and women who cannot attend school. 
The problem of making the best selection of books is in itself infin- 
itely difficult. Then comes the problem, ‘‘ How can we get the 
books to the people, and when they have them once, how can we 
get the people to read them ?’’ A list of desirable books had 
been made after a vast amount of care and painstaking upon the 
part of the agents of the Regents’ Board. This list will be sent to 
each school, and will make a basis for the selection of school libra- 
ries. Also, complete small libraries have been purchased by the 
state and will be loaned for a period of six months to the school 
districts, thus furnishing an itinerant school library. We shall have 
reading courses which do not count on academic credentials. Six 
courses are submitted,—English prose, English poetry, American 
prose, American poetry, ancient classics, and modern foreign clas- 
sics. The aim is to supply syetematic work in English literature 
for those who wieh to supplement their study of the subject by a 
careful reading of some of the most important English suthors. 
No atudy of the subject of English literature will be really fruitful 
which does not bring the pupil into close contact with our great 
authors and cause him to appreciate the richness, beauty, and power 
of our literature. The teaching should be in a high degree stimu- 
lating ; it ahould rouse a taste for the best reading. These courses 
are designed to aid the teacher by offering the pupil suitable credit 
for a substantial amount of reading carefully done. It is hoped 
that they will be of great benefit to the student by keeping him in 
contact with good literature till he has time to form a correct liter- 
ary taste, and that the prospect of examination will help to beget 
that thoughtful habit of reading and review which is one of the 
characteristics of the educated man. These courses are purposed to 
extend the influence of academy, high school, and public library by 
offering a stimulus to personal culture to those who have left echool 
or are unable to avail themselves of echool privileges. Our schools 
and public libraries can lead many persons who would otherwise do 
only desultory reading of low grade to pursue a systematic course of 
good reading, when some recognition of it is given by examinations 
and appropriate credentials. 


On the 
“ Problems of Secondary Education,’’ 


President Schurman of Cornell said that he was glad the subject of 
curriculum was to be discussed. The principals of secondary echools 
ought to put their heads together and devise an ideal curriculum, 
This would be accepted by secondary schools in all portions of the 
country, and then colleges will be obliged to accept your entrance 
requirements. No subject in the educational world seems to have 
=P preesing importance as an ideal curriculum in the secondary 


Dr. Webster of Union College believed the matter one of serious 
importance to both the secondary schools and the colleges. Very 


many secondary schools are not doing the minimum amount of 
work required for entrance to college. Four years’ college work is 
short enough, and the effort to shorten the actual collegiate course 
should be 
Principal Farr of Glens Falls hoped that at the next conference 

the principals would come together prepared with a solution of the 
problem that would be a Benefit to the secondary schools and ac- 

table to the colleges. 

pon motion, a committee of seven was appointed to confer with 
the Regents and the National Educational iation, and to re- 
port the conference at its next meeting upon the matter of a fixed 
curriculum for secondary education. e committee was consti- 
tuted as follows: O, B. Rhodes of Adama, J. G. Allen of Roches- 
ter, W. K. Wickes of Svracuse, R. S. Keyser of Middleburg, S. D. 
Arms of Deposit, C. T. R. Smith of Laasingbarg, and I. Smith of 
Warsaw. 

Drawing. 

Dewey said that drawing would remain in the list of 
subjects for the janior certificate, as it is the opinion of the Regents 
that drawing is a matter of the highest importance as a method of 
expression. The board has thought seriously of appointing a draw- 
ing expert to pass through the schools and give suggestions as to 
methods to drawing teachers. Under the law, each schoo! is en- 
titled to a share in the state appropriation of $55,000 for public 
school libraries. The money raised by the echool will be duplicated 
out of the state funds up to a certain eum. The books purchased 
from this sum must be used as a circulating Jibrary in the district 
and must remain under the control of the school authorities. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: President—Thomas B. Lovell 
of Suspension Bridge. Vice-President—H. H. Gadsby of Yonkers. 
Secretary—Roland 8, Keyeer of Middleburg; and the executive 
committee, in addition to the officers, consists of F. L. Gamage of 
Oxford, I. N. Clements of Cazenovia, and T. F. Kane of Watertown. 


MISSOURI. 


The teachers of Missouri held their varions district associations 
during the holidays at the following places: The Northeast Asso- 
ciations at Kirksville and Colambia; the South Central Aasocia- 
tion at Rolla; the Missouri Valley Association at Maryville; the 
Southwest Association at Nevada. The attendance at these asso- 
ciations is estimated as follows: At Kirksville, 150; at Columbia, 
250; at Rolla, 135; at Maryville, 150; at Nevada, 150; making 
a total of 835. 

State Supt. Wolfe addressed the sessions at Kirksville, Colam- 
bia, Rolla, and Nevada, on the subject of ‘' Investment and Or- 
ganization.”’ His views were eminently practical and suggestive, 
and he very clearly proved that large investments are best handied 
by close organizations. Supt. Wolfe does not believe in things 
standing still, and he is a strong advocate for more improvement in 
our school laws. 

Pres. R. H. Jesse of the State University delivered an able ad- 
dress before the association at Maryville on the ‘‘ Interdependence 
of Oar Educational System.’’ The lecture was replete with infor- 
mation showing the relation of the secondary and elementary 
schools to the higher edacation. President Jesee also delivered the 
welcome address to the Northeastern Association at Columbia, in 
which he touched upon the relation of the higher schools to the 
secondary and elementary schools. He said it might be difficult to 
show that the higher education in any one state is absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of the secondary and elementary schoo!'s of that 
state; but it is unquestionably true that the permanent abolition of 
higher education throughout the length and breadth of our land 
would inevitably lead to the ultimate failure of the whole school 
system. 

The Southwest Association. 

Saperintendent Greenwood of Kansas City lectured to the South- 
wost Teachers’ Association, Tuesday evening, Deo. 27, on ‘* Objects 
ve. Symbols in Teaching.’’ This was profoundly enjoyed by all who 
heard it. He called attention to the dangerous tendency of doing 
too much for the child by the use of objecte. Teachers must 
labor to have pupils think in symbols. He gave a number of illas- 
trations where the use of objects would be a positive hinderance to 
the proper development of the child. 

The Southwest Association was blessed in another lecture by F. A. 
Hall of Drury College, Springfield, on Education in Germany.’’ 
Mr. Hall spent last year in Germany studying the educational sys- 
tem there, and his lecture dealt with the work of the different Ger- 
man echools as compared with corresponding schools in America. 
One of the evils in our schools is the great number of pupils each 
teacher is expectedtohandle. In Germany, especially in the higher 
grades, no teacher is allowed to handle more than 15 or 20 pupils. 
Another point worthy of especial mention in this counection is the 
fact that much more time is taken up by the pupils in the German 
schools in doing the same amount of work done by our American 
pupils. Again in Germany teaching is a profession and those who 
engage in it are professionally trained. Sadly different in this re- 
spect is the American teacher, especially io the rural schoole. 

oards of education have not risen above the fact that cousins, 
nieces, nephews, uncles, aunts, and home girls and boys must have 
positions regardless of qualifications, or in other words the public 
schools in America are charitable institutions to furnish employ- 


ment to all such. 
The South Central. 


Superintendent Long of St. Louis lectured before the South 
Central Association at Rolla on the ‘* Value of the Kindergarten 
Schools in tha Work of Training Children. He handled the sub- 
ject with ability, and daring the course of his remarks asserted that 
the atom of the modern physicist was a fallacy and a myth, that 
there was no such thing in nature and that mathematics possessed 
comparatively little value in mental trainiog. Neither Bascovitch 
nor Eaclid was anywhere with Saperintendeat Long in comparison 
with Froebel or Pestalozzi. 

The programs of these associations wre notable for the number 
of strong papers and the able discassions they called out. Such 
subjects as ethical training,elementary training, university extension, 
school libraries, literature in the pablio schools, discipline in the 
legal phase, effisiency of the public school work, values of geo- 
graphical information, teaching English in the public schools, 
needed legislation, etc., etc., were fally and thoroughly discassed. 
The social feature was made prominent at several of these meet- 
ings. The citizens of Columbia, especially, gave the teachers a 
banquet which of itself was worth the time of the entire associa- 
tion. The toasts were very appropriate to the occasion and served 
to bring out considerable thought along the line of pedagogical 
work. 

The number in attendance at these associations, taken in the ag- 
gregate proves conclusively that Missouri teachers are alive to the 
importance of their work. : W. H. Martin. 

Lamar, Missouri. 


INDIANA. 


The Thirty-ninth annual session of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association was held in Indianapolis Deo. 27, 28, and 29. Supt. J. 
N. Study of Richmond was president, and Prof. M. Seiler of the 
State Normal was chairman of the Executive Committee. To the 
able efforts of these two men much of the success of the meeting 
is due. 

President Study took for the subject of his inaugural address 

The Profession of Teaching.” 

He emphasized the importance of the profession and pointed out 
some of the things from which the profession suffers. The teach- 
er’s life in Indiana is less than five years, so that every year nearly 
three thousand inexperienced teachers find their way into the schools. 
A very large {per cent of these have had no professional training 
whatever. The increasing number of women teachers is tending 
toward lower salaries, and is thus driving men out of the profession. 
The speaker placed » high estimate upon woman’s ability as a 
teacher, but deplored the fact that she is willing to teach for a 
J. F. of Rosh 

upt. J. F. 0 ester read a paper on “the Relati 
School Training to Good Citizenship.”’ He 1 believes that om _ 
tion of the school is to produce good citizens. The school is the 
hand maiden of the state, and as such must eliminate the evil and 
develop the good in man. Since in the United States we have uni- 
versal suffrage, we should have universal intelligence. ‘‘In the 
public school is found the best training for obedience, and there are 
— — a which fit man for fulfilling his duties in all 
ations of life.’ © paper was very ably discussed by S 
E. Humpke of Vincennes. 


** Scholarship vs, Professional Training” 


was the subject of a paper by Prof. C. A. Waldo of DePauw Uni- 
versity. Professor Waldo discussed the subject from the stand- 
point of the student. He believes that the earlior years of a atu- 
dent’s life should be spent in securing a broad foundation of general 
culture. Professional study ought not to begin earlier than the 
senior year in college. 

Prof. R. G. Boone of Indiana University followed with a paper 
on the same subject, discussing it from the standpoint of the 
teacher. He set forth the needs of scholarship, but emphasized 
the fact that special profeesional training in the science and art of 
teaching was needed before the acholar could be a true teacher. 

The annual address was delivered by Andrew S. Draper, superin- 
tendent of Cleveland, O., on the subject, ‘‘ The Public School and 


Real Life.’ 


It is hardly necessary to say that the whole address was a gem. 
The speaker closed as follows: ‘‘ The outlook for your great state 
is cheering, ond the future lies in a great measure in the hands of 
the teachers in the schools. Nerve yourselves for the work before 
you, taking for your motto, 
‘ Look up, not down; 
Look out, not in; 
Look forward, not back ; 
Lend a hand,’ 


and the results will be abundant and lasting.”’ 

Pres. W. W. Parsons of tho State Normal read a most excellent 

paper on 

** Present Tendencies in Education,” 

He said: The great elements of the educational consciousness of 
the present, and which foreshadow the education of the future, are: 
(1) The demand for universal education. (2) The requirement 
that education shall derive its significance and its whole method 
from a profound understanding of the nature and destiny of the 
being educated. (3) That all educational effort shall look forward 
toward the development of the ethical nature of the being; that is, 
auch a cultivation of his inherent nature as will prepare him for the 
most helpfal participation in the rationa] world order about him. 
Supt. L. H. Jones of Indianapolis and Geo. P. Brown of the Illinois 
Schooi Journal, discussed the paper. 

‘* A Plea for Industrial Training in the Public Schools’’ was 
presented by Supt. W. N. Hailmann of La Porte. The general 
trend of the paper and the discussion which followed it was that 
the time was not yet ripe for the general introduction of manual 
training into the public schools. Iie nature and field was not yet 
well understood, and ite introduction would most likely be a costly 
experiment, with but little good resulting. 

Probably the paper that aroused most interest was the one by 
Supt. J. R. Starkey of Martinsville, on ‘‘Should We Have Free 
Text-books?’’ The writer was quite conservative in his state- 
ments, but on the whole seemed to think that the present school- 
book law of the state, with possibly a few amendments, would be 
better than free text books. This was the thought of the associa- 
tion, and was incorporated in one of the resolations adopted. The 

per was discussed by S. E. Harwood of Terre Haute and T. N. 

ames of Brazil. 

Report of Progress in the Indiana Educational Exhibit for the 
Columbian Exposition was given by Mrs. S. S. Harrell. She out- 
lined the plan of the exhibit, stated what had been done and what 
was yet to be done in order to make a creditable showing. 

The officers for next year are: President—L. O. Dale, County 
Superintendent of Wabash County; Permanent Secretary—Super- 
intendent Jas. R. Hart of Union City; Recording Secretary—Misa 
Anna Suetee of Aurora; Chairman of Executive Committee— 
Supt. A. E. Humpke of Vincennes. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


The high school teachers had an interesting half-day session. 
Mrs. Imogene Mower of Warsaw presided and Principal H. W. 
Monical of Princeton was secretary. 

Wilbura Fisk of the Richmond High School read a paper on 
‘© To what extent should the Inductive method be followed in teach- 
ing Scienes in the High School ?” After discussing various methods 
the writer concluded that the indactive method was the best one 
and should be exclusively used. 

“ What should bs the Preparation on the part of the Pupil for 
Efficient High School Work ’’ was discussed by F. Featheringill 
of the Franklin High School. He thought efficient preparation 
would come through the aymmetric development of the emotions, 
intellect, and will, There should be less form and more thought in 
the grade work. 

Prof. W. E. Henry of the State University read a very interest- 
ing paper on “English Literature in the Commissioned High 
Schools.’? He would have literature studied not through the 
biography of the author, bat throngh the literature itself. The 
study should be in interpretation not ia form and philology. 

© Do we not owe it to the Children who do not attend to make 
the High Schoo! Course more Practical? ’’ was discussed by Paul 
Monroe of Martinsville, J. P. Fank of New Albany, W. D. 
Weaver of Marion, and E. A. Reamy of Tipton. The speakers 
pretty generally agreed to the utilitarian view of edacation. 

The officers elected for next year are; President—Robert Spear, 
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of Evansville; Secretary—Miss E. Butler, of Rochester; Chair- 
man Executive Commitiee—S. B. MeCracken of Eikhart. 
COUNTY AND VILLAGE SCHOOL SECTION. 

J. A. ©. Dobson of Brownsburg read a paper on ‘‘ Educational 
bs .? He compared the old and the new in teaching and 
prophesied that the next fifty years would see still greater advances 
in the art of teaching than the last fifty years have given us. 

Christien Danielson of Bloomfield in his paper on ‘ Written Ex- 
aminations’’ took strong ground against them and argued that the 
true teacher was able to determine promotions without the aid of 
an examination. 

‘* Music in the District School’? was the subject of a paper by 
J. V- Zartman of Worthington. He urged the general int: oduc- 
tion of music into all grades of schools. 

K. W. Kemp of the State Normal gave a strong paper on 
‘‘Seventh and Eighth Grade Work and U. S. History.’’ L. O. 
Harris of Greenfield gave ‘‘The Old and the New,’’ and Miss 
Baylor of Wabash discussed ‘* Reading Circle Work in ite Rela- 
tion to the World.”’ 

The Section elected the following officers: President—W. Ww. 
Black, of Flora; Secretary—Miss Zalla White; Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee— J. M. Ashby, Hamilton. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


Licensing Teachers’? was the subject discussed by O. F. Pat- 
terson of Jobneon County. The paper dealt mainly with the 
present Jaw on exemption licenses, pointing out ite defects and 
urging ite repeal. 

> y Mott of Wayne County gave a clear statement of the 
preparations and plans for Indiana Schools at the World's Fair.”’ 

Perhaps the most important work of this section was formula- 
tion of a series of resolutions concerning school legislation. These 
resolutions were agreed to by the various other educational bodies, 
and will be ted to the General Assembly atits meeting of 1893. 

'This section holds another meeting in Jone. The old « fficers are 
continued: President—Quitman Jackson of Hancock County; 
Chairman Executive Committee—W. B. Flick of Marion County. 


MATHEMATICAL SECTION. 


This section ie made up of the mathematical teachers from both 
the teachers’ association and the college association. A very able 
paper on the ‘' Fundamental Bases of Geometry ’’ was presented by 
A. S. Hathaway of the Rose Polytechnic remainder of the 
seesion was devoted to a round table discussion of the following 
subjects: ‘* Certificate vs. Examination for Eatrance to College in 
Mathematics” ; Leader, D. Stadley of Wabash College; “ What 
shall be the Age and Arithmetical Preparation for Algebra?” 
Leader, Mies A. W. Platter of the Indianapolis High School ; 
‘Teaching Geometry with and without a Text-book,” Leader, O. 
L. Kelso of the Richmond High School; ‘‘Suggestions as to ways 
of Mutual Helpfalnees among Teachers of Higher aud Lower 
Grades,’’ Leader, T. G. Alford of Pardue. ‘ 

Offisers for next year are: President—O. L Kelso of Rich- 
mond High School; Secretary—Mies A. W. Platter of Indianspo- 
lis High School; Chairman of Executive Commi:tee—T. G. Alford 
of Purdue University. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS’ SECTION. 


This section is composed of the School Trustees of the state. 
Although the section is only one year old, the meeting this year 
was largely attended and diecuesions spirited and interesting. The 
principal subjects discussed were, ‘‘ Trustees’ Visite to Schools,’’ 
** Township Libraries,”’ and ‘‘School Supplies.’? The fact that 
the school cfficers will meet and discuss such subjects argues well 
for the future of Indiana schools. 


INDIANA COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 


The College Association was held in the parlors of the New 
Denison Hotel, Indianapolis, Dec. 26 and 27. The attendance was 
hardly so large as usnal. Papers were read by Professor Smith of 
Wabash on ‘' Education and Heredity’’; Professor Johnson of 
Franklin on ‘‘ Physical Geography as a Preparatory Stady’’ ; Pro- 
fessor Stone of Purdue on ‘* The Desirability of Uniform Stand- 
ards in our Higher Schoola’’; Professor Underwood of De Pauw 
on ‘* The Dissipation of Energy in College Ednueation’’ ; Professor 
Seiler of the State Normal on ‘‘ Higher Geography in American 
Colleges’’; Professor Coates on ‘‘ The Humor of the 
Latin Poets.’’ 

Officera for the next year are: President—J. M. Coulter, Presi- 
dent of Indiana University; Vice President—J. M. Campbell of 
Wabaeh College; Secretary—J. W. Monorief of Franklin College ; 
Treasurer—P rolessor Stevens of Purdue University. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Pablic School Officers’ Association of Tennessee met in 
Nashville recently and was called to order by the President, 
Chancellor W. H. Payne. Prof. Frank Goodman was secretary. 
Governor Buchanan then delivered the address of welcome, bid- 
ding them welcome and referring to the improvement in the state 
eduvational system and the need of liberal support by the state. 
Supt. H. D. Haffaker of Chattanooga responded. 

Chancellor W. H. Payne, President, then delivered his annual 
address. Among other points touched upon, he argued that there 
is mach in modern education which encourages the purely mechani- 
cal aspect of teachiog, which regards the child asa piece of matter 
to be trimmed and fitted into regulation shape, which deals with 
free and versatile spirit as the artisan deals with senseless wood and 
iron. This danger has become imminent and actual in this age 
when children are taught in masees under machine pressure, aod 
when products are to be turned out that muat fit into prescribed 
places. The teacher may so expend himself and his resources in 
mere discipline that his real neefaloess as an instructor may be de- 
stroyed. In dealing with masses of children, as with masses of 
men, there must be order, precision and prompt obedience to 
authority, and in a school, as in an army, there must be a certain 
degree of mechanism. Bat while the mechanical is thus a neces- 
sity, it should not absorb the working power of the organization. 
The machine does not exist for itself, as superintendents sometimes 
seem to think, but for the inner life which it embodies and manifests 
and which alone gives value to its crude tenement. 

Oa motion of Sopt. H. D. Haffaker a committee on resolations 
was appointed as follows: Supt. H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga; 
Miss Nellie O'Donnell, Memphis; Thomas H. Paine, Jackson ; 
Supt. W. E. Stephens, Dayton; Sapt. A. S. Abernathy, Palaski. 
The roll was then called by counties, and three-minute reports 
were made by county superintendents. In the afternoon there was 
@ meeting to formulate reports, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is providing 
ssveral entertaining rooms ia ‘*Colambian Hall” at the World's 
Fair, where school committees, superintendents, and college presi- 
— wishing to engage teachers can meet and confer withthem. 

eachers should et gage rooms in or near Columbian Hall, and regia- 
ter early with the Association for places in September, 1893. 
Superintsndents and committees should write us early of their wanta 


for teachers. Add eachers’ 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Co-operative Association, 70 


N. EZ. A, 


THE CONFERENCES OF EXPERTS. 
(Concluded. ) 


The Geographical Conference. 
The Geographical conference met at Englewood, Chicago, in the 
buildings of the Cook County Normal School, Colonel Parker, the 


principal, being the happy host. Professor Chamberlin of the Chi- 
eago University was chcsen chairman and Mr. King of the Dear- 
born School, Boston, secretary. The discussions in this conference 
were very free and informal, and of a broad and philosophical 
nature ratber than technical. The matter of how many hours geog- 
raphy should be studied in the different grades received very little 
attention ; in fact, the adjastment of time was left principally to 
the consideration of the general Commitee of Ten. 

The time of the conference was spent largely upon the considera- 
tion of what should be included under the head of geography, and 
how the subject can be best taught. Under the term geography 
the conference believed that there should be included descriptive, 
political, and mathematical geography, and physiography. 
scriptive geography can only be really learned by personal travel, 
but it may in a measure be acquired by reading. In political geog- 
raphy the map should be used as a means and not as an end. Polit- 
ical geography should be considered in its relations to other phases 
of geography. Mathematical geography includes the changing 
direction of the sun’s rays, the apparent movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the distribution of sunshine, etc. Physiography, or ad- 
vanced and modernized physical geography, embraces as its chief 
factors the study of those agencies and activities which have made 
the surface of the earth what it isand which constitute the environ- 
ment under which all the other phases of geography have been de- 
veloped, whether through the agency of plants, animale, or man. 

The elements of geography in the primary schools should be 
learned from nature by observation rather than studied in text- 
books. These observations may have reference to forms of land 
and water, growth of plants and animals, cccupations, trades, pro- 
ductione, changes in the weather, etc. In higher grades, observa- 
tion shou!d be supplemented by reading and by an intelligent study 
and understanding of maps. The primary object of observation is 
to strengthen the powers of imagination and to furnish material for 
the development of the imagination. The primary object of obser- 
vation and imagination is to strengthen and develop the reasoning 
powers by means of origival inference. 

The slavich following of the text-book was strongly condemned 
avd in its place there was recommended the development of the 
subject by observation, discussion, reading geographical reading 
booke and books of travel, and the free introduction of every 
kind of illostrations. Teaching by the topical method was 
strongly recommended. Topographical maps of the U. S. Geo- 
grapbical Sarvey and the U.S. Coast Survey ought to be used ia 
the high schools, and all maps used in schools ought io be much 
better made and to have the scales properly marked thereon. 

It was the sense of the conference that during the high school 
course geography should consist principally of phyeiography; and 
political geography ought to be required ucder the head of history 
for admission to college. Geography, geology, and meteorology 
shovld count on the terms of admission to college to the full extent 
to whi.b they may be given in the high schools. 

A full report of this conference is to be prepared by its president 
and secretary subject to the approval of its members. The con- 
ference expressed its thanke for courtasies and hospital'‘ties freely 
extended by Col. and Mre, Parker. 

English Teaching. 

A: the Conference on English Teaching, Samuel Tharber, master 
of the Gicls Latin School, Boston, was made chairman and Prof. 
George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard, secretary. The members 
discussed the entire range of Knoglish instruction from the first steps 
up to the end of the high achool course. Definite, specific recom- 
mendations were reached upon nearly every point in the course in 
which the members, almost no two of whom represented similar 
tendencies in English, were with great unanimity agreed. The 
work of the conference was by no means completed, two of the sub- 
committees still having their subjects under consideration. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Jan. 14: Mase Town and District Superintendents’ Assoc., State 

Normal School, Worcester. 

‘* Connecticut Council of Education, Ha tford. 
Feb. 21, 22, 33: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 
March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 

Superintendent Search of District No. 20, Pueblo, reports an 
iocrease of 400 in the number of pupils in his district over that of 
last year. He says, probably two thirds of these were brought in 
by the free text-book system introdaced in September. The echool 
savings banks will be introduced into his schools in January. 

An effort is being made by the educators of the state to have the 
state legislature authorize the introduction of the kindergarten into 
the public school system. A meeting with this object in view was 
held in Denver on the morning of Dec. 28. President Snyder of 
Greeley was'the principal speaker. 

Salida is completing a new high school building that will cost 
over $35,000. 

The high schools show an increase from twenty-two to thirty- 
a in number, and the enrollment has increased from 1,733 to 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peorta. 

The Wesleyan University at Bloomington seems pretty sare to 
raise the subscriptions necessary to secure it an additional endow- 
ment of $45,000. The credit of securing the additional $30,000 be- 
longs to President Wilder. 

Blackbarn College, under the presidency of Dr. Ricbard Ed- 
wards, is having a very successful year. That institution, which 


the splendid enthusiasm and broad scholarship of Dr. Edwar 
could not revive, is not worth the reviving. 

Rockford Seminary, which has exorted so usefal an influence in 
the Northwest for more than forty years over the edvcation of 
women, has now become in name what it has been for some time in 
fact, Rockford College, and the old title of seminary has been laid 
aside, together with the old-fashioned seminary curriculum. This 
change has been signalized by the openivg of Adams Hall, a fine 
building of brick and stone, made posssible by the generous aid of 
Mr J Q Adams of Chicago. 

The officers of the new George Howland Memorial Club of Chi- 
cago are: President—John H. Loomis, principal of the Wells 
School; Vice-President—Henry C. Cox, principal of the Froebel 
School; and an executive committee composed of John H. Loomis, 
Charles S. Bartholf, William M. Lawrence, James H. Brayton, 
Cephss H. Leach, Henry C. Cox, and Franklin P. Fisk. Among 
the members of the Howland Club are the following: J. H. Loomis, 
C. H. Leach, John B. McGinty, V. Underhill, F. B. Williams, J. 
B. Farnsworth, D. L. Buzzell, Geo. A. Brennen, Henry D. Hatch, 
J. Henry Zeis. Charles H. Ford, J. R. Meck, A R_ Dillon, B. F. 
Hill, Charles Babcock, G. W. Davis. H. C. Cox, W. E. Watt, Wm. 
©. Payne, Daniel O'Connor, D. R. Martin, J. H. Stehmann, E. A. 
Barnes, Jas. W. McGinnis, C. S. Bartholf, Jobo T. Ray, W. M. 
Roberts, S. A. Harrison, W. J. Harrower, Louis Bloch. A. O. Cod- 
dington. H. C. Allmy, Geo. D. Plant, L. P. Goodbue, J. H. John- 
aon, A. E. McDonald, John H. Tear, C. H. Ostrander, W. M. 
Lawrence, Will J. Bartholf, S. S. Brayton, W. J. Black. A. L. 
Stevenson, J. H. Stube, E. L. Morse, F. M. Sisson, C. C. Dodge, 
Ww. C. Dodge. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION ©. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has been favored with a 
bequest of $5,000. The fund will be permanently invested and the 
interest used to pay the tuition of worthy students. The gift is a 
memorial of Mrs. Clara E. Enlow, who died at Clarence several 
months ago. She and her husband who died some time since 
were succeseful teachers, both graduates of the state university. 
She taught to within a few days of her death. Her patrons and 
pupils greatly loved her. 

The Normal Monthly issued the firat «£ December a directory of 


graded schools, high schools, and coll :ges of the state. It isa ver- 
itable vade mecum. 
The State University is having a prosperous year. The enroll- 


ment will be abont 1,000 students. The course of lectures provided 
by the faculty in the line of University Extension is an excellent 
one. Good reports come from those localities where the lectures 
have been given. 

Miss Alice C. King in charge of the Stata Normal School Train- 
ing Department is meeting with marked success. Ninty-four pu- 
pils are enrolled the first term. Good clasees are formed and 
placed under the izstruction of members of the senior class. 

Sixteen gradaated Dee. 16, in the mid-year class at the State 
Normal School and all took the degree of Bachelor of Didactics. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haren. 

Mr. C. W. Carman who has been the teacher of science in Grand 
Rapids High School has been elected president of Grand Rapids 
General Electrical Co., and has resigned his position in school. 
Mr. Carman has been giving special attention to clectrical matters 
for some time and has raised the work in hie school in this line to a 
high standard. 

Olivet College has chosen Rev. William G. Sperry, cf Man- 
chester, New Hamps ire, as president to succeed Rev. H. But- 
terfield, D D. The latter because of failing health was obliged to 
resiga about 18 months ago and the trustees have been diligently 
seekiog the right man ever sincsa. President Sperry isa graduate 
of Yale College and Andover Seminary, and was pastor of the 
largest Congregationalist charch in New Hampshire at the time of 
his election. 

A meeting of business men, lawyers, and teachers to organiz3 a 
state political science association, was held at Lansing, on Dee. 28. 
A brief program will be presented consisting of ** History of Bank 
Issues in Michigan,’’ by Hon. T. W. Cooley; ‘ History of the 
National Bank,’’ by Prof. D. B. Waldo, of Albion; “ National 
Bank Problem,’’ by Hon. S. M. Catcheon, of Detroit. 

Albion College is planning a $20,000 laboratory which is the 
gift of Senator James McMillan to that growing and popalar in- 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, 0. O. PBARSE, Beatrice. 

The Board of Education at Lincoln has taken a new departure. 
At a recent meeting it was decided after an extended discussion to 
discontinue all policies of insurance upon achool buildings after the 
policies now ia force expire. 

Professor A. W. Morton, of the Oswego, N. Y. Normal School, 
training department, who was elected a short time ago to the 
principalship of the Nebraska State Normal Sshool, has signified to 
the normal school board his acceptance of the position. He will 
enter upon bis new duties the first week in January of 1893. 

Principal George M. Caster, the head of the Red Clond Schools, 
is one of the coming schoolmen of the state. The echools are 
prospering under his direction, and he has the confiderce of his 
teachers andjof the people of the city. Principal Caster bas not 
only been re-elected, but after a service of one year he kas been 
re-elected for three years. 

Systematic physical culture is getting a good foothold in the 
state. The schoolmen who are interested in the matter, and that 
includes nearly all, are rejoicing that Professor Carl Betz, Director 
of Physical Training in the schools of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
invited to address them during the state asgociation. 

Prof. W. E. Andrews of Hastings who was the candidate of the 
Republicans for Congress from the 5th district, is back in the class 
roum animpaired by the exciting canvass through which he has jast 
passed. He has made a wonderfal fight in a district hopeles:ly 
against him. Two years ago his opponent (the present member) 
received 14,000 plurality; this year his plurality was reduced by 
Profeseor Andrews to 2000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The third annual convention of the City and Borough Saper- 
intendents of Pennsylvania, will be held at Flarriesburg, January 
26 and 27. Program next week. 


: by the use of HEATH’S 
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These books give the clearest and most complete method yet devised for keeping the record of a pupil and reading at a glance 


his position in the school. 
and a single mark opposite conduct and each study once a month. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The late Ephraim Locke of Alleustown, a native 
of Epsom, left by will $1,000 to Pembroke Acad- 
emy, the annual income of which is to pay the 
tuition of ‘‘ poor boys of the town of Epsom who 
are worthy and deserving the privilege.’’ 

The Mayor of Manchester, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, urged the early introduction of manual 
training ioto the public schools, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The thirteenth meeting of the Massachusetts 
town and district Superintendenta’ Association will 
be beld at the State Normal School, Worcester, 
Jan. 14, 1893 Subject: Model 
Teachers’ Mexing.’’ ‘* Teachers’ Meetings: Their 
Value, Pisce, and Sabjecta Treated,’’ by Geo. A. 
Walton, agent state board of education; “ The 
General Meeting,’’ by Supt. G. I. Aldrich, New- 
ton; ‘‘The G-ade Meeting,’”’ by A. W. Edson, 
agent state board of education; ‘‘ The Meeting for 
Special Subjects,’? by Supt. C EH. Meleney, Som- 
erville. President—S, A, Melcher of Northbridge; 
Vice-Prestdent—E. P. Barker of Ayer; Secretary 
and Treasurer —Edward Dixon of West Brookfield. 

A large number of the members of the Eastern 
Kindergarten Asrociation met in the exhibition 
hall of the Girls’ High School building, West New- 
ton Street, Boston, Jan. 6. There was a Round 
Table Conference on ‘‘ Programs,’”’ the speak- 
ere being Mies Fisher and Misa Lombard. 

The following changes have been made in the 
corps of teachers in the Worcester schools: 
signed, Kate A. Dwyer; abzent on leave, Mary E. 
E. Carroll; returned to school, Agnes R. Stewart, 
Elma L. Studley, Mary A. Fiynn,; transferred, 
Edith M. Brown, Avna G. Moore, Marion Hol- 
brook, E. Alice Gardner, Elizabeth A. Hagerty, 
Mary A. Fiynn, Anna P. Cammings, Anna M. 
Littlefield ; appointed, Jalia Adrian; for election, 
Mabel R. Brooks; assigned, Mary G. Stalker, Ada 
Condy. Anna D. W. Pearce. The salary of Prin. 
James Jenkins of the English High School is fixed 
at $3,000 per year, dating from Jan. 4, 1893. 
The report of the truant officera for the year 
shows: Number of cases reported, 3,133; returned 
to school, 1,017; taken to school from street, 96; 
arrested for truancy, 31; committed to truant 
school, 30. 

Superintendent Daniels’ report for the Malden 
schools shows: Namber of pupils enrolled for year, 
4,528; average daily attendance, 3,322; number 
over 15 years of age, 417; number of cases of cor- 
poral punishment, 1; number cases of truancy, 
25; the total expenses for the year were $81,915 65. 
The salary of sub-master John W. Hatchine of 
the high echool has been fixed at $1,800 per year, 
with $200 additional per year during the time he 
may be acting principal of the high school. Joseph 
E. Bartlett has been appointed as assistant in the 
high school. 

A woman, Mrs, M. M. Averill, had the honcr 
of call ing to order the first meeting of the Lynn 
School Brad of 1893. Ths frit meeting was an 
iateresting one, {for a chairmav, C. J. H. Wood- 
bury, and a high school committee were elected. 

The action of the Lowell School Board engaging 
ateacher to instruct pupils of the training school 
in kindergarten teaching is a dec'ded step in ad- 
vance. Mies Devereux will teach a regular kin- 
dergarten in the morning and instruct pupils of 
the training school in the afternoon. Misa Dever- 
eux is to receive only ag many as she can herself 
attend to until such time assome of those in the 
training echool shall become competent to become 


A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 


Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 


wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemi 
New York. Sold by druggists ph 


her assistants. Then otber schools will doubtles 
be established. 

The Somerville School Board of 1892 bas com- 
pleted its Jabors for the year. Supt. C. E. Mel- 
eney presented his annual report. A summary of 
statistics given therein is as follows: Population 
of city, 42 800; children between 5 and 15; 7191; 
increase over 1891, 391; whole number pupils 
registered, 9,120; whole number teachers 185; 
amount paid for teachers’ salaries, $120,485.17; 
total expenses by echool board, $137,624.22. 

Mra. H. H. Cross has resigned from the prim- 
ary school of Three Rivers. She is succeeded by 
Miss Annie Crane of Hanover. 

The South Hadley High School, under Princi- 
pal McLachlin, has not only made the greatest ad- 
vance in its history but has attracted attention 
from the improved character of the discipline, 
from heightened scholarship and the greatly in- 
creased attendance. Mr. G. T. Fletcher, agent of 
the State Board of Education, who recently visited 
the school, speaks of it in the heartiest commenda- 
tion. Its rank is now in advance of towns of its 
size. 

Miss Katharine A. O Keefe, for nineteen years 
in the Lawrence High School, has tendered her 
resignation to take effect at the close of the term. 

The appointment of Miss Carrie I. Doane as 
second assistant at the North Attleboro High 
School has been confirmed. The Falls school is 
close to completion. It has been decided that the 
old building shall be occupied by the echolars from 
the first to the third grades. All gradea from the 
4-h to 9th will be quartered in the new building. 

W. H. Willard of Oxford will soon occupy the 
vacant priocipal’s chair at the Attleboro High 
School. He has held a similar position for a year 
—_ in the high echool of Oxford. His salary is 

200. 

Sapt. William C. Bates has been reélected to 
the Lawrenca schools. 


Avoid Coffee or Tea if you have a 
Bilious or Nervous Temperament. 


is a most Delicious Substitute; 
not only a Stimulant but a Nourisher 


and Highly 


Digestible. 


SHORTH A ND. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.). 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopied by the NEW YORK 
BOARD Of KDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re 

ake Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor, 17th Street. 


Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & East 14th 8t., New York. 


FOR SALE, 
In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
a College for male and female students, in successfu 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can pe boughs for $4 500 on easy terms, 
Apply to | ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large New England city, a Training Teacher 
(lady) in the public schoo!s.—a normal school - 
uate, whe has bad experience in teaching and train- 
ing. Salary, $800 ANY at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


W MEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers, please mention this Journal. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from to $50 per month. 
Norma]! graduates preferred. but many others accep. 
ted. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED, 


A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach a 
public schoo) in the west (only the common English 
branches, with ability to sing and play the organ 
required). Salary, $550 and fare way. The can 
diaate most be a mopber of the Congregational 
Church. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

. EB. of Education, 

8 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED. 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of Salary, 
250 to $100 and home. Apply at once 
° HIRAM ORCUTT, M 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
38 Somerset St., 


8 Somerset St.. Boston 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rev. Benjamin Eastwood was unanimously 
of the Pawtucket School Board 
or 

Miss Patt, one of the best known teachers in 
Central Falls has tendered her resignation. Miss 
Mable Easton will teach in her place the rema‘n- 
der of the school year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Coarcil of Education will meet 
in Hartford, Saturday, Jan. 14. O:der of exer- 
cises : D'scussion—‘‘ Qualifications of Teachers ’’ ; 
What these qualifica'ims should be; How ob- 
tained; How ascertained. 

Speakers: W. B. Ferguson, Sapt. Schools, 
Middletown; E, C. Wiliard. Supt., Stamford ; 
Geo. H. Martin, Supervisor, Boston; James Sto¢- 
dard, Prin. Military Academy, Cheshire; W. F. 
Gordy, Pric., Hartford; V. G. Curtie,, Supt, 
New Haven; S. E. Forman, Prin. High School, 
Bristol; Ewd. D. Robbins, State Board of Ed. 

Committee : J. A. Graves, Hartford ; A. P. Somer, 
Danieleonville; C. F. Carroil, New Britain. 


Bridgeport schoola reopened January 3, with a 
large attendance. Owing to resignations a num- 
ber of changes have been made. Miss S. Grace 
Logan was traneferred to Biack Rock, Miss 
Annie L. Steigner, Oak street, Miss Alice B. 
Garrigus was taken from Walterville to Nichols 
The evening schools also opened 

an. 3. 

Frank E Kellogg succeeds J. Schwab upon 
the Hartford High School committee. 

Miss Mamie Stritch is teaching in the Hamilton 
School, Bridgeport. 

Lizzie O'Keefe is teaching at Crystal 

$8000 has been approp.iated for repairs on the 
Southington High School. The school appropria- 
tion for the town for the school year is $14,300. 

Lieutenant Wadhame Jectures in the Slater 
a= the Norwich Free Academy on the 18th 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
for the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


SPECIFICATIO.—Queen § Company, Incorpor- 
ated.—Among recent business changes of special 
interest to the scientific public is the transferring 
of the business of James W. Queen & Co., Phila- 
delphis, to a stock corporation ‘bearing the title 
& Co., Incorporated.’? The new com- 
pany starts with a paid-up capital of $600,000, 
which will be increased from time to time as may 
be required for the extension of its numerous inter- 
ests, which comprise high grade scientific appara- 
tus of every description. The incorporators and 
directors for 1893 are S. L. Fox, E. B. Fox, J. G. 
Gray, W. Biddle, Jr., J. G. Biddle, and F. W. 
Stanwooa, all of whom bave been actively con- 
nected with the old firm. 


Tae TEACHERS CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendercy of Manual Training School in a large 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 
aceiation, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DESK BOOKS TEACHERS. 


Lessons in Zoology. 


additional facts. 


be procure 


‘*We have iu this work of Miss 
Gilman a valuable addition to sci- 
ence series forchildren. Itis ofthe 


shows that she bas had long expe 
rience in the teaching of elemen 
tary science.” — Teacher, N.Y. City. 


‘ PREPARING: 


sion. 


pupils 


Cou FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin, 
Normal School, Englewood, [il : 


fellow teachers.” 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Common Animal Forms. By | 
CLARABEL GILMAN. Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Miss Gilman has had ten years’ experience in teaching elemen- 
tary science. She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each “lesson” is 
in two parts,—one in large print, consisting of statements of chil- 
dren’s observations, often in their own language; the other in 
smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, and 
These directions instruct the teacher as to what 
materials, specimens, etc., are to be used, where such materials may 
and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 

“Itis a good beginning for pri 
mary classes in a very interest 
line of study.”—American ‘School 
very best kind, and the author| Board Journal.” 

* The work is simple and attract- 
ive, and sure to 
learners.” — Wis.Jour of Education. 


Preparing to Read; 
School Life. 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Drawings by D. R. Aucs 
BURG. Boards, price, 50 cents. 

A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teach. 
ing of reading and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher 
who means well utterly fails because she does} not understand the 
nature or amount of preparatory work necessary before a child 
is able to read from a book with ease and with a natural expres- 
With this book in hand no teacher need fail in teaching 
trcading with eminent success, whatever book she uses with the 
The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


Lessons 
ip 


; Zeology 
by 
Glarabe! Gilman: 


nterest young 


or, The Beginning of 
By Mary A. Spgar, State Normal School 


ALEX. FRYE, Supt. Schools, San Bernardino, Cal.: 


Cook County 
regard Miss | “* Preparing to Read’ isthe best book for primary 
Spear as one of the best teachers in this country. | teachers that I have ever r-ad. 1 regard it as the 
Her book is like herself,—full of thought and sugges | most valuable contribution to educational I'tera'ure 
tions. Miss Spear is one of the few teachers who | that has appeared for many years. If its price were 
always teaches trom a fundamental principle, and I | its weight in gold, I should say that no primary 
can cordially recommend her little book to all my | teacher could afford to be witnout a copy. 


The Essentials of Geography, including Geographical News of the Year, 
for 1892-’93. With perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. By G. C. Fisuer, Supt. of Schools, 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. The statistical 


other information revised and renewed to date. 


without Maps, 50 cents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE 
FIsHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


tables contained in the Appendix give mileage of railroads, population, reigning sovereigns, and 


This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth. Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents ; 


SUPPLEMENT to THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


WEAR, for 1891 and ’92. By G. C. 


This pamphlet is contained in “ Fisher’s “ Essentials of ae (4 It contains all the impor- 
tant geographical events of the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. It will be fo 
schoolroom, Price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 


und very successful in the 


in quantities. Address 


3 Somerset Street. 


t@ Superintendents should order these books for their teachers. Special rates 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title, 
I Summer Shade. ‘ ‘ ° 
Christmas Every Day. > > 
Wedded by Fate. 4 ° 
Stories and Exercisesin German. . ° 
School Mensuration. 
Life and Character in Hungary. ° ° 
Man in Art. 
St. Nicholas for 1892. . 
In Gold and Silver . 
Roman Life and Story. 
Road, Track, and Stable. . 
Great Streets of the World. . 
Life of Washington Alliston. 


The Last Confession. . ‘ 
When I Lived in Bohemia, és é ° 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Centur& Co, New York 
Ellwanger D Appleton & Co * 2 80 
Church’ 1 
son 

Merwin Little, Brown & Co, Boston ; 4 
E 1 . ‘ ‘ 

a. Chas Scribner’s Sons, New York ’ » 
Repplier Chas L Webster & Co, “ . 15 
Scollard ity “ “ Ty ‘ 1 00 
Caine Tait & Co, New York 1 00 
Mann Harper & Brothers, New York 50 
Howells P 1 26 
Nichols Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost 
Briscoe Dodd, Mead & Ce, New York 1 25 
Sheldon ad 1 50 
Poyser Longmans, Green & Co, NY 1 = 
Fletcher Macmillan & Co, New York 2 25 
Hamilton ” 80 00 


1607. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, —— 


1899. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN a 


nop ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS, POEMS 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
. CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
> CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


than were ever before 


ORATIONS, 


hered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among ahiy 


best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and h 


recommend them: 

Ex-President Noah Porter, 
Yale University, 

W, T. Harris, LL. D., United 


States Com. of Education, 


obert C. Winthrop, 
ichard Malcolm Johnston, 


Archbishop Corri 

Archbishop 
hauncey M. Depew, 
on, Henry Watterson, 


ohn Greenleaf Whittier, T. Wentworth Higginson, 
rofessor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A, Pinkerton, The London Times, | 
University, ichard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Amos M. Kellogg, goel Chandler Harris, 
William Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Professor David Swing, 
Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
LL. D., Chancellor of Chau- Mrs, J. E. B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard. 
tauqua University, Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, George Cary Eggleston, 
ames Whitcomb Riley, Hon. Charles A. Dan rs. John A, Logan 


illiam E. Sheldon, Ex:Pres. Bishop Phillips Br 
Nati Bishop 


National Teachers’ Ass’n, 


Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 
B. 0. Flower, Editor Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


The Stedman-Huichinson Library of 


American Literature is indispensable to busy 


ersons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use 
ooks for entertainment and instruction; and to all who wish to know anything about books or 
authors, or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. Write for description or ad- 
dress of agent. Not for sale by any bookstore anywhere at any time. Sold only through our regular 


agents, and not by the house direct. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE have been much interested in perusing the 
new advertisement of the Union School Bureau, 
Kerr & Huyssoon, Managers. In the number of 
position secured their members, and the aggre- 
gate of salaries obtained, the two agencies now 
united seem to have accomplished a work since 
they began business that is surely remarkable, 
and indicates strength and sound judgment in the 
management, We bespeak them success in the 
future. Their method of operation is unique, and 
commends itself, Teachers desiring promotion 
or larger salaries would do well to send to this firm 
for their circulars. 

THE EsTtERBROOK & Co.’s CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS are everywhere recognized as among 
the best and most popular pens in use. The Fal- 
con Pen 048 for general business purposes is unex- 
celed. Nos. 333 and 444 are extra fine and me- 
dium school pens. No, 313 is in our judgment 
one of the best engrossing pens ever made. These 
peds are American, and made at Camden, N. J., 
and are for sale by all stationers, and extensively 
used in schools and in business houses. Every pen 
is stamped R. Esterbrook & Co. Try them if you 
want a pen that will do the beat service. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car Hire, and stop 
sme — Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
railroads to all depots. You 
Or less money at the Grand Unio: 

Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. ° 


gift of a box of Ester- 
rook’s Falcon or other ular pens. - 
tioners have them. _ mers) 


WHAT TO SAVE, 


And how to save it, are subjects which interest all 
pradent house-wives. This information is given 
in “‘Ayer’s Home Economies,” containing One 


Hundred Recipes for using odds and ends from 
table and market. It is a book especially valuable 
to young housekeepers, and will afford many new 
and useful hints even to those more experienced. 

Ayer’s Home Economics” mailed to any address 


on receipt of 2- 
Co., stamp, by Dr. J. C, Ayer & 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Doctor : Why, how is this, my dear sir? You 
sent mea letter stating that you had been attacked 
by measles, and I find you suffering from rheuma- 
tism. 

Pagient: Well. you see, doctor, it is like this. 
There wasn’t a soul in the house who knew how 
to spell rheumatism.—Harper’s Bazar, 


—I suffered from acute inflammation in my 
nose and head—for a week at atime I could not 
see. I used Ely’s Cream Balm, and in a few days 
I was cured. It is wonderful how quick it helped 
me.—Mrs, George S. Judson, Hartford, Conn. 


— Somehow it sounds a good deal larger to get 
a raise in salary of $100 a year a year than it does 
bs get 1? raise of two dollars a week. — Somerville 
ournal, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
omer pest Be and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s i wenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— “School teachers hasn’t any feelin’s at all.’’ 
Mamma—‘' What is the matter now?” ‘Teacher 
borrowed my knife to sharpen her pencils, so’st 
she could give me a demerit mark,’’ — Exchange. 


— For three weeks I was snffering from a se- 
vere cold in my head, accompanied by a pain in 
the temp.es. Ely’s Cream Balm was recom- 
mended to me. After only six applications of the 
Balm every trace of my cold was removed.— Henry 
C. Clark, New York appraiser’s Office. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

nold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India ssteslonany the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a ‘goo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 

‘ ng this paper, W. A. Noy ‘ower’ 

Block, Rochester, N'Y.” 


—Talk about your transforma'ions! We have 
square man turn roned. -- Yonkers States- 


Rosy cheeks are 
not made from 
the outside. Pure 

ood, an active 
liver, appe- 
tite and digestion 
—these are the 


, ou get with Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. |. 

First and foremost and above all tiem, 
it purifies the blood. Not only in March, 
April, and May, when the sarsaparillas claim 
to do good, but all the year round, it cleanses, 
renews and invigorsias the system, rouses 
every OT; into healthful action, and drives 
out lool poleces of every name and nature. 
For the worst forms of Scrofula, the most 
stubborn Skin and Diseases, such as 
Salt-rhneum, Eczema, Tetter, Erysipelas, and 
all diseases or disorders caused by a to id 
liver or impure blood, nothing can equal it 
as a remedy. : 

If any thing could, it would be guaran- 
teed, just as the ‘‘Discovery” is. If that 
fails to benefit or cure, you have your money 
back. Is thing sold in this way 
likely to be ‘‘ just as 

rd that you get the genuine medicine. 


RAYMOND WHITCOMB’S WORLD'S 
FAIR EXCURSION. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s schedule of 
excursions to the World’s Columbian Exposition 
next summer includes no leas than 116 trips from 
Boston, besides others from New York and Phila- 
delphia. This is by far the largest enterprise of 
the kind ever undertaken. Each party will travel 
to and from Chicago in a special train of magnifi- 
cent new Pullman vestibuled sleepers with a din- 
ing-car, and the service will amount to practically 
a daily train from the East. In Chicago the 
parties are to make their headquarters at the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, a splendid 


new structure of brick, with a bath-room for every 
two apartmente, electric light, steam heat, and 
every other first-class appointment. The site is 
on three quiet boulevards (Fifty-ninth street, and 
Madison and Washington avenues) within 1,000 
feet of the Exposition grounds. Oscar G. Barron 
of the White Mountain Fabyan House will be the 
manager. A book giving full details about the 
superior accommodations thus provided for New 
England visitors to the Fair will be mailed to any 
address by Raymond and Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


Clara Power Edgerly, the young exponent of 
Delsarte, who is making suc’: a success of the new 
Bosten College of Oratory, has just received an 
honor which gives her school national standing at 
once. At the recent Mechanics’ Fair her persis- 
tent advocacy of the merits of Delsarte as a system 
of physical culture, aside from its dramatic bearings 
attracted widespread interest. She delivered daily 
lectures upon the subject during the two months 
of the fair, illustrating each lecture by the work 
of a class from the college. This was the first 
time that Delsarte had been placed upon sucha 
footing in New England, and Mrs. Edgerly’s in- 
telligent presentation of her case has now gained 
for her national recognition. Her appointment as 
a member of the advisory council on physical cul- 


ture has just reached her from the woman’s de- 
partment of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
This congress is designed to meet in Chicago in 
connection with the World’s Fair next summer, 
and before it matters that are newest and best in 
educational lines will be discussed by prominent 
educational people. Mrs. Edgerly will give lect- 
ures upon Delsarte, and as at the Mechanics’ Fair 
the practical results of the system will be illus- 
trated by a class from the college of which she is 
the head. They will give the statue poses she 
originated and arranged for the purpose of showing 
in an attractive manner the symmetrical develop- 
ment of all the agents of expression. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Columbian Hall, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For rates and particulars address Teach- 
ers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


— If writiog 1893 bothers you, just think how 
you’ll suffer when you have to date your letters 
1900.— Somerville Journal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews ior January may well 
claim to be the most thoroughly alive magazine 
ever published. Its great illustrated character 
sketch of President Diaz and the Mexican people 
and country was written in the city of Mexico 
early in December, and the photographs for illus- 
tration were taken exclusively for the Review. 
The successful treatment invented at the Pasteur 
Institute for inoculation against Asiastic cholera, 
is explained. This number contains a fine sketch 
of F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, a profusely 
illustrated article on the latest results of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement in the United States, 
and scores upon scores of attractive pictures of the 
most interesting people of the day—politicians, 
theologians, literary men, distinguished women, 
and goon. Every page of the Janu nomber 
shows evidence of a freshness and a touch with the 
very latest movements of the day. The frontispiece 
is a fine portrait group of General Diez and his 
fall Cabinet. There are a great number of other 
Mexican portraits and pictares. The article on 
Mexico is an extremely interesting one, and covers 
a wide range of political, industrial, and general 
information about the most recent Mexican affairs. 
The ‘* Progress of the World’’ fully sustains the 
great reputation that department of the maga- 
zine has acquired. It discusses all sorta of current 
movements at home and abroad, and uses new por- 
traits with even more than unusual timeliness avd 
variety. The readers of the Review are in poses- 
sion of a finer portrait gallery of current celebri- 
ties in all departments of worthy human activity 
than could possible be secured in any other way 
for twenty times the price of a year’s subscription. 
Each number contains nearly a hundred illustra- 
tions, a large majority of which are new portraits 
of men and women in whom there should be a wide 
publicinterest. Price, $2.50 a year; single copies, 
25 cenvsa. New York. 


—The January number of The Cosmcpolitan 
Magazine is charmingly illustrated. Its frontis- 
piece is from a painting by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
entitled “ Solitude.’ ‘‘The Making of an Iilus- 
trated Magazine’ is fully described as the opening 
paper. It gives the history of tie growth and 


manufacture of The Cosmopolitan, giving portraits 
of the contributors and officers of the company, 
past and present, and also views of the machinery 
in use. Gerald Campbell writes of ‘‘ Four Famous 
Artists,’’ — Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John E. 
Millais, Hubert Herkomer, and G. F. Watts, 
R. A. The illustrations from their works are 
admirable. Sir Edwin Arnold farnishes his third 
paper on “Japan Revisited,”’ ‘‘ Beauties of the 
American Stage,” is written and illustrated by 
Jos. P. Read and William 8. Walsh. The other 
articles are: ‘*‘ The Confession of an Autograph 
Hanter,’’ by Charles Robinson; “ The English 
Laureates,’’ illustrated by R. H. Stoddard; **The 
Muses of Manhattan,’? by Brander Matthews, 
illustrated by Dan Beard; ‘‘ Grant Under Fire,’ 

by Theodore R. Davis, illustrated by the author; 
the third chapter of “A Traveller from Altruria,’’ 
by W. D. Howells; ‘‘The Wheel of Time,’’ by 
Henry James; a poem by Edith M. Thomas, en- 
titled ‘‘To Those Coming’’; ‘“ Co-operative In- 
dustry,’’ by E. E. Hale, and ‘‘ The Lost Island,’’ 
by Louise V. Sheldon, illustrated by E. J. Austen. 
a $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cente. New 

ork, 


— Edgar Fawcett holds the place of honor in 
January Outing, with astory of the Kuickerbocker 
New York ‘‘ several years ago.’’ ‘* Some Famous 
Alpine Ascents,’’ ‘‘ Ice Hockey’’ ‘‘ Saowshoeing 
in the White Mountains,’’ ‘‘ Ice Yachting in the 
Gulf of Finland,’’ “On the Wrong Side of the 
Snowridge’’ are articles which in one way or 
another all breathe the vigor and exhilaration of 
genuine winter. Ed. W. Sandys takes a glance 
at big game, from snowshoes, and as always proves 
himself an ideal of true sportsmen. Those who 
have regretted the monthly rides with Jessie 
O'Donnell, will welcome a morning ride with 
Elizabeth A. Vore in the California Highlands. 
Ohio forms the subject of the National Guard 
Series, described by Lientenant Bowen, U.S. A. 
New York: TheOnting Co. Monthly ; $3 a year. 


— The Arena for January has for its frontis- 
piece an admirable portrait of Helen Campbell, 
followed by an illustrated article on Alexander 
Salvini, by Mildred Aldrich. Henry Wood an- 
awers the question ‘‘ Does Bi-Chloride of Gold 


Cure Inebriety ?’’ Helen Campbell discusses 
‘*Women Wage Earners of America and Europe.”’ 
Prof. William J. Rolfe has a defence of Shakes- 
peare, ‘‘In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism.’’ 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland has a paper entitled ‘“‘From 
Human Sacrifice to the Golden Rale.’’ Rev. O. 
P. Gifford shows ‘‘ Why the World’s Fair Should 
be Opened on Sunday.” B. O. Flower the editor 
of the Arena, ably discusses the question ‘‘Are 
We Prosperous People ?’’ Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler treats of ‘‘ The Nationalization of Railroads.’’ 


Edwin Dwight Walker explains ‘‘ The New Reli- 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 
ELY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 
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gion.”’ Edgar Lee writes of ‘‘Astrology in Lon- 
don.’’ Evsleen L. Mason shows how ‘‘ Growth 
Comes from Withio.’”’ Ella Wheeler Wilcox ex- 
plains ‘‘The Creed to Be,’’? and Will Allen 
Dromgoole furnishes a character sketch, en- 
titled ‘‘A Day in Asia.’’ The editorial depart- 
ment gives “ Interesting Psychical Phenomena, 
Character: Building, the Next Step in Educational 
Progress.’ The leading books of the day are 
ably aud critically reviewed. It is a strong aud 
valuable number. Price, $5.00 a year. Boston: 
The Arena Pub. Co. 


— The New England Magazine for January be- 
promises well for the year 1893. The open- 
ing article deals with the childhood and early !ife 
of Amelia B. Edwards, the famous Egyptologist and 
novelist. It is illastrated by L. A. Holman, and 


gives glimpses of some old English village homes. 
Helen Campbell contributes the two chapters of 
a new serial, ‘‘ John ‘Ballyntine, American.’’ 
The Rev. Jalius H. Ward writes an interesting 
budget of reminiscences of James Parton. Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle gives the history of ‘‘ The Old- 
est Episcopal Charch in New England.’ Barr 
Ferree bas a valuable article on ‘* Modern Archi- 
tecture.’’ Lucia True on ‘‘The Home in the 
Tenement-Honse.’’ Lee C. Harby contributes a 
brisk description, “In the Old South State.’’ 
Walter Blackburne Harte writes the third paper 
in the series on ** The Philosophical Basis of Fio- 
tion.’? Albert Scott Cox describes with pen and 
pencil ‘‘ Ye Ancient Barial Grounds of Boston.’’ 
Elizabeth B. Walling has a story of Shakespeare’s 
time, “‘ Dame Periwinkle Speaks.’’ Edwin D. 
Mead writes of ‘‘ Whittier’s Prose Writings.’’ 
James G. Burnett tells in a verse “‘ Why Songs are 
Sang,”’ and Agnes Lee celebrates ‘‘ The Lights 
on Harvard Bridge.” Edith Mary Norris con- 
ducts a department of information about the house 
hold. It is altogether a number well put together 
and well worth reading. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 
cents acopy. Boston, Mass. 


—The appearance of the initial number of the 
196th volume of Litte’l’s Living Age is worthy 
of more than a paseing word. The Living Age is 
rightly named. Whoever poesesses a single year’s 
volume possesses the record of the progress of the 
world during that period. The various phases of 
modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost 
writers of the time in every department are repre- 
sented. The early issnes of 1893 fairly illastrate 
the wide range of subjects covered by this periodi- 
cal as well as the matured judgment shown in 
their selection. ‘‘The Petrie Papyri,’’ by J. P. 
Mahaffy, relates to the curious and interesting dis- 
coveries of Mr. Petrie in om ; “A French 
Abbé of the 17th Century,’ by Lewis Latimer, is 
a sketch of that strange character, Francois Timo- 
léon, Abbé de Choisy; ‘‘ Burmese Traits,’’ by 
Henry Charles Moore, presents an extremely in- 
teresting paper on the manners and customs of the 
Burmese. In ‘‘ The Story of a Free Lance,” 
Charles Edwarde gives us a most readable review 
of a recent ‘‘ Life ’’ of Carmagnole, the celebrated 
Italian. Articles of special interest to the culti- 
vated reader are ‘‘ Goethe as a Minister of State,’’ 
by Henry W. Nevinson; ‘‘ Michelangelo,’’ by 
Janet Ross and Nicholo Machiavelli. Fiction and 
poetry receive a fair share of attention. Boston 
Littell & Co. Terms, $8.00 per annum. 


— The Catholic World for January accents its 
new departure in the line of illustrations by in- 
creasing the number, excellence, and interest of 
the pictures given, and articles on the progress 
and actual status of the great educational institu- 
tions throughout the United States. The opening 


paper of this series is devoted to Nazareth, Ken- 
tucky, under the title of ‘‘A Famous Convent 
School of the Southwest.’’ Ao article on Pasteur 
is written by Father Zahm of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, and isa survey of the life and achieve- 
ments of the eminent biologist. Emma W. White, 
a kindergartner, writes in a masterly way of the 
system of Froebel. Among the other articles are 
one on ** America’s Workmen,”’ by Fr. Conway; 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake’s essay on the * Birth 
of Spanish Literature,” and Christian Reid’s enter- 
taining description, with illustration of ‘‘ The Val- 
ley of the Warm Waters’’ in Mexico. New York: 
220 W. Sixth St. W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Illustrated World’s Fair for January. Chi- 
cago: Jewell N. Halligan. 
he Arena, for January; terms, $5.00 a year: Bos- 
ton: Arena Pub. Co. 
Worthington’s Illustrated for January; 
50a year. Hartford, : A. D. Worthing- 


Romance, for January terms, $2,504 year. New 
0 


York: Romance Pub. 

Mother’s Nursery Guide, for January; terms, 
$2 00a year. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Educational Review, for January ; terms, 
$3 00a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

The New — Magazine, for January; terms, 
peed year. ston: New England Magazine Cor- 

on. 

The Kelectic, for January; terms .00 a ° 
New York: E. R. Peiton 

Jenness Miller Illustrated y for January; 
terms, $100a year. New York: 114 Fifth Ave. 

The California Illustratea Magazine for January; 
terms, $3 00a year. San Francisco: California Pub. 


mpany. 
The Linerary Northwest for Janu. ; terms 50. 
Faul, Mina. D. D. Merrill & 
e Over'an on . for Ja \uary; term 
year. San Francisco Ovedtand Pub. Co. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest amd best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 

Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. 

and renting of school property. . 

Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS and TEACHERS 


Promptly secured through 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


7 years established. 
Circulars free. Write us. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
New Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
uveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and at lowest pri- 
es on cation. 
or 00) 
. 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 
171 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "21, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomzen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s KRheteric, and Literature. 
Wutchison’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4¢t., H. I. SMITH, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicazo. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
ating } Mental and 

Written. 


3t 


1. Standard Arith. Course 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining 

Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


Imported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for ong 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
tor catalogve. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. te at once. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@O., 

8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 


HAND-WORK 


On January 10, 1891, Supt. Babcock of Oil City, Pa . wrote to us that the principa 
give up his place March 1, 
to take a college position. 
so that he could see him at work before engaging 
but that at least two of them could probably secure 
that only one could get away 
Babcock visited hie school was satisfied with him, recommended him to the 
board, and he began work March 1. No other applications for the place were 
was filled. That we consider a good specimen, not of machine work, but of work by machinery. Nine years of 
experience has given u3 a knowledge of teachers, and a aystem of recording and tabulating what we know of them 
so complete that when such a call comes we can respond to it instantly and with considerable 
certainty. The man elected had been on our ltst for five years, and though this was the first 
place he had secured through us, he wrote us on receiving word of his election: I told you once that I depended 
on you entirely. I tell you now I do not reget it.” We do not mean anyone shall. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


etc., are among our regular patrons. 
the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


United States. 


years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 


cannot compete with machinery. You cannot afford to have your wife weave you a coat; 
neither can you afford to trust to old fashioned ways of ocouing a@teacher. Take an illustration. 
of the high school there was to 

As he had got this;man and bis predecessor and a preceptress of us, he 
naturally applied to us again, asking us to name some one now employed, 
him. We named four men, eaying that all were now engaged, 
COMPETE soon as he heard from them he could tell 

osition, and that as which ones he could be sure of. It happened 
arch 1, but it happened that this one was our first choice for the place. So Mr, 
WITH made, and the vacancy was 

not known outside until it 


CANNOT 


MACHINERY, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAD, 


211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. C. J, ALBERT, Manager. 
The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 
Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
With two exceptiors we have secured positions for teachers m every state and territory in the 
Agency Manual free, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,; 106 Wabash Ave.,;371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St., | 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Maas. | | LovAngeles, Eni. "| de 


New York, Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calis 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
Eg. FF. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY (established 1880), W. D. Keer, Manager. and the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BUREAU (established 1885), P. V. Huvasoon. Manager, have combined to continue under a united manage- 
ment hereafter to be known as the UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, These Agencies have actually located 
3161 teachers at salaries aggregating £2.053,600. The year just ended has been for both the most successful in 
their history. Nearly three-fourths of the places filled were by recommendations to school officers who applied for 
teachers. In point of influence, number of teachers placed, character of positions filled, and amount of salaries 


obtained, this Bureau now ranks as one IN UNION iS STRENGTH With the largs business now at com- 


of the largest three in the country. mand, and the combined energetic per- 
sonal efforts of ita managers, who give their entire time to the interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facil- 
ities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in either agency remain enrolled in the Union School 
Bureau. Wecharge No Advance Registration Fee to acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle 
with us. It begets confidence at the outset, and is business-like Our methods are efficient, and we rely solely on 
results, Send stamp for new circulars and form. Register early, 80 we can get acquainted with you. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers pecking ai { C, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishin 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


New Hngland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. _ 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because tts Manager for the last eleven 


3. Because the number of our candidates ts 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
areas ENG, PUB. qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 
merset St., nm, Mass. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should at once. Nocharge to school officers jor 
| services rendered. and circulars free. Address or call upon 
. a . 
Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. Bind your Journal with the 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
We have just purchased a quantity of these 
binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
H. Address the President, or Prof. ob the lew of cath. 
: : eee The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. a Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yy STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 


KE. H. Russet, Principal. 


‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


Grate NOBMAL 


ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., BosTOoN. Mass. 


Wor catalogues, address the 
‘or 
Principal, D. B, HaGar, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Oatalognes address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


hine Habit Cured in 10 


Mor 
till 


boarding and day school for ladies and children; a 
fine building adapied to its purpose and pleasantly 
located. and a successful school in full operation. 
Value of aed gh mys and good will, $15,000; terms, 
easy. 

apply to 


FOR SALE. 

Arare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 
choice select school and large training class. The 
school has been established nearly twenty years, 
and was never so prosperous as now. For full par- 


ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston, 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States, a 


$100 per month. For full particulars 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MACMILLAN NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
By NatHan F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 
in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 


“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDOR M. Hos- 
Kins, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY. OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 
By Wicuiam B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I., 75 cents. 
Complete, $1.10. 


MACIMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 
for Translation. 


American Edition. 


Revised and adapted to American Schools, by JAMES C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 18mo, 40 cts. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. 
By Leon KELLNER, Ph.D., Lecturer on English Philology in the 
University of Vienna. 12mo, $1.40. 


DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. 
A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. By 
Puitie GILBERT HAMERTON. With numerous illustrations. 
Small 4to, $7.00 


Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.60 net. 


A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMs. 


CONTENTS: PART I.—HISTORICAL. 

Darwin, Haeckel, Fiske, Barratt, Carneri, Gizycki, 
Wallace, Spencer, Rolph, Stephen, Héffding, Alexander. 
PART II—CONSTRUCTIVB. 

The concepts of Evolution; Intelligence and End; The Will; The 

Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution ; 

’ Egoism and Altruism in Evolution; Conscience; The Mora 

Progress of the Human Species as Shown by History; The 

Results of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis; The Ideal 
and the Way of its Attainment. 


Now Ready. Uniform with Pitch’s “Lectures on 
Teaching.’’ 16mo, $1.00 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 
Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
LauRIg, author of “ Occasional Addresses on Educational Sub- 
jects.” 16mo, $1.00. 


* Our greatest living writer on education.”—Journal of Education. 
‘*We can safely recommend so high an authority as Dr. Laurie to teach- 
ers.”’—School Journal 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. StoprorD A. BRooKE. With Maps. Uniform with 
Bryce’s “ The American Commonwealth.” Large t2mo, $2.50. 

“It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo Saxon poetry from its 
beginnings to the accession of King Alfred. A thorough knowledge of the 
Anglo Saxon language was needed by the man who undertook such a weighty 


enterprise, and this knowledge is pesseagre by Mr. Brooke in a degree prob- 
ably unsurpassed by any living scholar.”—vening Bulletin. 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Eduation to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Greek Language & Literature. 
Latin Language & Literature. 


German Language & Literature. 
French Language & Litcrature. 


English Language & Literature. 
Mathematics & Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - 


Publishers, New York. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 


Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference 


Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, "Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


2000 Drill 
Sentences 


FOR 


Grammatical 


PUBLISHERS, 


Music 


JUST ISSUED. 


FOR CHOIRS. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 


For choir service. A superb collection of Anthems 
for choir singing by W.O Perkins. This book contains 
very valuable material for choir practice, Price, 
postpaid, $1.00; $9.00 per dozen, not prepais. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN. 


By ;CHARLES WALKEB Ray. The latest book for 
average pupils. It is concise and simple in its methods 
and any person can readily learn by its use to read 
music. A very valuable book for echuols. Price, 20 
cts., postpaid ; $15.00 a hundred, not prepaid. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fiecher Pianos, and Wil- 
cox and White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos ex- 
changed, or sold on instalments 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Oo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
CO. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
Ne joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
beek from 32me to Svo, without cutting. : 


Price 100, $1 60 net, itpaid. 
for sam 49% 


yple. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


M Charts, School Books, and School Su 


School. ! 


4 4 Being an Introduction to the 
anuat o y BUCH, study of Physical Science. Da- 
signed for the use of higher 

grade students. By WILLIAM PEDDIE, F.R.S.E., Assistant Professor of Natural Sciences in the 
University of Edinburgh. Large 12mo, 514 pp., with numerous diagrams. Cloth extra, $2 50. 
“ A treatise deserving of the highest praise, it covers| ‘Iam using Peddie’s ‘Physics’ in one of my advanced 


an extent of ground covered by nu —t text-book of | claseea and like it much.”—Prof. 8. T. MORELAND, 
applied mathematica. The treatment is sound and} Washington and Lee University. 


scientific.”—London Lancet, ‘Prot Peddie treats hi biect 1 1 impl a 
“Prot Peddie treats his subject ina clear, simple an 

on inter. manner. 1 find his of much ‘service.”— 

og. @ may instance ose entitied Matter in of. ©. H. Hut in 

Motion,” Properties oi Liquids,” ** The Conatitution of 

Matter,” and‘: The Ether,” as containing information us-| “I rate this work very high and consider it a very 

ually sought for invain in text books.”— Science and Art. | admirable text-book for students in an advanced course.” 


—Prof. W. ] 
The selection of topics is judicious and the arrange- 
of the subject of physics.”’-- | no book tha’ i lace.” — West- 
Prof. W. WRIGHT, Fale University. minster School. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PARALLEL EDITION of THE CLASSICS. 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY: 


1. The First Four Books of Cx#sar's Commentaries. Each 12mo. 

2. The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

8. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 
Special Offer,—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books by mail, postpaid, 
Send. for Catalogue. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY ABOUT 
An Introduction to Political Economy, 


By Ricwarp T. Ety, Ph. D. 

“It is, I think, the best elementary economic! “TI think I can use it better than any other as 
treatise which I have read. How clear and sim-' an introduction to economic studies.” —EDWARD 
ple it is.” —EMILE DE LAVELYE, Professor of Po-| W. BEMIS, Prof. of Political Science, Vanderbilt 
litical Economy, Univ. of Liege, Belgium, University, Nashville, Tenn. 

358 pages, with copious index, a series of questions and exercises for self- 
examination, and valuable suggestions for study and courses of reading. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 81.00. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Analysis. 


By James F, WILLIs. 


periodical 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


Arthur Hinds & Company 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to 4 Cooper Institute, New Vari Gay: 
do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and ' 
your soon skillful and in- 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
in diagramming. year’s thee. 

Address NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 8 Romerset St .. Boston. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. war ade 


WInpbsor Hore. 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,” corner Bond Ave. and 74th St.) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOD. RATES MODERATE. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
‘ducation will secure a 


Address; D. Ae ALLEN, Seo’y, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicngs. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, V 
S specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Suteelie. ocal and Physical Culture, by best 


Terms: $30 a Term, #40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 


MAGEE, tm HEMENWAY, io 1889, AMY wonate MEN AND WOMEN, 
Casts of Fossils, MINERA 
Geological LOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONT aaddeciaan 
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